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PEERLESS 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. It 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots without brushing, being 
supplied with a sponge attached to the 
cork for instant use. 











Wholesale Depot for the United 
Kingdom, 


91, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT fetaiaeueeaeearss 


the test of FIFTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE and are pro- 
nounced the best Medicines 
for family use. LS 





purify the Blood. correct all disorders of the LIVER; STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS and 
are invaluable in all complaints incidental to Females ofall ages, The OINTMENT is the only 
reliable remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore 
Throats, Coughs Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has 
no equal. Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors 
mp py eas World. Advice Gratis at the above address daily hetween the hours of 11 
and 4 or by letter. 

























OUR NOTE BOOK. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Miss Jessie Bonn, the popular actress of the Savoy Theatre, has, we are glad to say, gained 
considerable strength and vigour since she has adopted Mr. Harness’ system of Electropathic 
treatment at his palatial Institute in Oxford Street. 

Mr. CHARLES Srsery, 1, Queen Street Lane, Dover, writes, July 9th, 1890: “I suffered severely 
from general debility and chronic indigestion, and on May 12th last procured one of your Electro- 
pathic Belts, in the hope of being relieved.. I am glad to say that after wearing it a week there 
was a decided improvement. and that I am now infinitely better. My digestive powers are much 
stronger, I have less lassitude, and, in fact, I may say that I am on the way to a perfect 
restoration.” 

The Rev. E. F. Snaw, F.R.A.S. (Captain Shaw's only brother), who resides at Elgin Avenue, 8. W., 
is amongst the numerous men of note who have recently testified to the remarkable curative 
properties of Mr. Harness’ celebrated Electropathic Belts. A facsimile copy of his letter to Mr. 
Harness may be had on application to the Medical Battery Co., Limited, whose only address is 
the } ay geen and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street (at the corner of Rathbone Place), 
London, W. 

Mr. Wiuu1aM Gunn, the celebrated cricketer, also strongly recommends Harness’ Electropathic 
Belt, which he declares not only cured him of rheumatism, but was of great benefit in “sustaining 
strength of nerve and endurance.” 

Mr. Carne, the well-known stationmaster at Clapham Junction, is another firm believer in the 
curative value of Mr. Harness’ Electropathic Belts. He wore one for Lumbago, and it speedily 
cured the complaint, and revitalized the whole system. 

Major PakenHnaqM, of Longstone House, Armagh, is also one of Mr. Harness’ patients. He wrote 
some time ago, saying, ‘‘ Your Electropathic Belt has completely cured me of Rheumatic Gout.” 

Dr. GREENWOOD, M.R.C.S., &c., has been completely cured of Nervousness, Lassitude, and 
Debility, through simply wearing one of these convenient and scientifically constructed appliances. 

Mr. C. B. Harness, the founder of the Medical Kattery Company, Limited, and President of the 
Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., has received thousands of 
convincing unsolicited testimonials from all classes of society, including noblemen, clergymen, 
physicians, surgeons, barristers-at-law, and solicitors. Their original letters can be personally 
inspected, or copies published in book form may be had free by post on application to the Medical 
Battery Co., Limited, 52, Oxford Street. London, W. All in search of health who are able to 
call at the above address and avail themselves of a free personal consultation should do so as soon 
as possible. 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 

Mr. J. E. Taywtor, 13, Sutton Street, Holloway Head, Birmingham, writes, March 2nd, 1891 :— 
“I have commenced wearing my new Electropathic Belt, and am much pleased with it. My 
previous one I wore daily for two years, during which time I travelled through America, British 
Columbia, Japan, China, East Indies, and South Africa, and, as I have worn it when performing on 
the stage at night, it has had some rough usage at times, and, considering the intense heat of the 
climates I have been in, | think it has lasted wonderfully well. When I tirst began wearing the 
Electropathic Belt, in December, 1885, I was suffering from Renal Calculi, Nervous Exhaustion, 
and Dyspepsia. I took to it in sheer desperation, hoping it might do me some good, but not 
having much faith in it, and in about three weeks’ time I found that I could run upstairs; 
hitherto I had crawled up, holding on to the banisters. I then began to give it a fair trial. I 
gave up taking medicine of any description, and trusted entirely to my Belt, and now, at the age 
of sixty-one, I am a strong, hearty man, suffering from neither ache nor pain, and able to eat and 
digest anything. I dare say you have a great many testimonials in reg; to their excellence, but 
if a word from me is of any utility you can make any use of my letter you think fit.” 

All in search of health should follow this gentleman’s example, and procure one of these world- 
famed health appliances, and wear it regularly. One thousand recent original testimonials may be 
seen at the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., where Mr. C. B. 
Harness (President) and the Medical Battery Company's other officers may be consulted without 
charge, either personally or by letter. Those who cannot call should write at once for pamphlet 
and book of testimonials. 


A NEW MEDICAL WORK FOR LADIES. 

It is well that ladies should know something about the various ailments peculiar to their sex, 
and we, therefore, strongly recommend them to send at once for a copy of Mr. Harness’ new 
medical work on “The Rational Electropathic Treatment of the Diseases of Women,” and read 
every line of it very carefully. They will then know how to speedily cure themselves without 
ete and effectually avoid the many distressing symptoms of Internal Weakness, Hysteria, 
‘unctional Irregularities, Weak Back, &c. 

Electricity—as imperceptibly applied to the system by the aid of Mr. Harness’ beautifully- 
designed and scientitically-constructed ELECTROPATHIC BELT APPLIANCES ~ 
isnot only a perfectly harmless remedy, but also a very pleasant and sure one, which is strongly 
recommended by the most eminent authorities, including Dr. Anna Kingsford, M.D. A copy of 
this interesting brochure will be sent (under cover) to any address, free by post, on application to 
the Lady Superintendent, The Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W. 


MR. THORP’S RUPTURE CURED. 

He suffered years of cruel torture till he visited the Hernia Specialist, at the Electropathic and 
Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, W. Writing from Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 17th ult., he says :—“] 
tried London Hospitals—suffered an enormous amount of pain, but obtained no relief till I saw 
your specialist. He reduced my difficult rupture without pain, and fitted me with the most 
comfortable hernia appliance I have ever worn,” Note only address, and call wi:hout delay, at 52 
Oxford Street, London, W. Advice and examination free. a . 











WHAT DOES A SPUR DO FOR 
A HORSE ? 








Your horse is weak and weary with 
a long day’s journey. You have 
ridden him since early morning. 
Impatient to reach a shelter for the 
night, you drive the spur into his 
—— sides. He leaps forward, and 
or a time trots onward rapidly. 
What did the spur do for him? Did it 
give him strength? If so, why feed 
him? If not, what made him go 
faster? Here is a short personal 
statement which a man makes. Try 
if you can see any likeness between 
the two cases. 

He says: ‘“‘Up to August, 1885, I 
was always a strong, healthy man. 
At that time I began to feel tired, 
dull, and heavy, with a faint, dizzy 
sensation as if I should tumble down 
any minute. I could not imagine 
what was coming over me. There 
was a bad taste in my mouth, my 





breath was bad, and my mouth would | 


often fill with an offensive 
matter. My appetite was poor, and 
after eating I sutfered great pain, and 
wind would roll all over me_ I had 
much pain at the stomach and was 
sick every morning, and threw up a 
great deal of phlegm. I also had a 
pain like the thrust of a knife cutting 
me between the shoulders and low 
down in the back at the kidneys. 
When at work I got tired in five 
mimutea, and had to stand and 
rest. 

‘“*T kept on with my work, how- 
ever, for some time as best I could, 
for I had a wife and family depending 
upon me. But it was a hard and 
tedious task, as even stooping made 
me cry out with pain. After a while 
I grew so weak I could scarcely 


slimy | 


crawl about, and was compelled to | 


give up my employment. When I 
ventured out of doors I felt so dizzy 
that I had frequently to stop and rest 
for fear of falling, and was so bad 
that people would think I was in 


drink, and I had often to call at a | 


chemist’s and get a draught to help 
me home. I tried herbs and other 
medicines, and was attended by a 
doctor, but I got no better. In this 
dead-and-alive way I lingered on 
until April, 1890, when my wife got 
an almanac from the druggist, and I 
read of a case of a railway guard at 





Manchester, who had been cured by a 
medicine called Mother Seigel’s Cura- 
tive Syrup after the doctors had given 
him up. So I wrote to him, and he 
replied that it had cured him and 
would do me good. Upon this I got 
a bottle, and after a few doses I felt 
better, and by keeping on using it I 
was soon all right and back at my 
work, and have been well ever since. 
When I feel any signs of stomach 
disorder a few doses set me right 
directly. I feel very grateful for the 
great benefit I have received, and wish 
others who may be ill to know of it; 
as, if I had known of Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup at the outset I would have been 
saved over four years’ suffering. I 
have lived in Birkdale fifteen years, 
and if anyone writes to me I shall be 
glad to reply. 
(Signed) ‘* Tuomas SPERRIN, 
** Kitchen Range Setter. 
‘*28, Stamford Road, 
‘* Birkdale, Southport.” 
Now, where is the likeness between 
Mr. Sperrin’s experience and our 
illustration about the horse? It is 
this: The horse gains no new strength 
from the —— of the spur. Of 
course we all see that he cannot. But 
the pain arouses him and makes a 
draft on his reserved nervous power 
—with a corresponding degree of 
exhaustion to follow. This is always 
Nature's way. She gives nothing for 
nothing. All must be paid for. Look 
back at Mr. Sperrin’s statement where 
he says: ‘‘ I kept on at my work, for I 
had a wife and family depending on 
me.” That was his spur. It was 
work or worse with him, as it is with 
most of us. But he had to pay for 
labouring when he was unable by 
having to give up work altogether, 
and what the end would have been 
had not Seigel’s Syrup come to the 
rescue nobody can say. Possibly the 
saddest thing we can think of. Any 
way this triumphant medicine saved 
him, and he can work now without a 
spur. 
Pit the reader also has indigestion 
and dyspepsia with its painful and 


| alarming consequences and symptoms, 
| or knows of another who has. he will 


be able to treat himself or advise his 
friend. 














CHAPPELL & COS 


PIANOFORTES. 


GOLD MEDAL & Ist AWARD MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 





Students’ Pianos - - from 16 Guineas, 
Pianos with Iron Frames : -— 
Iron Framed Cottage Pianos — - ~~ 
Overstrung and Upright Grand Pianos ,, 6) ,, 
Horizontal Grand Pianos ; i 


Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American Organs by the best Makers 
for Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. 


Agents for Chickering and Sons Celebrated American Pianofortes, and 
Clough and Warren’s American Organs. 





ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


50, NEW BOND STREET. (City Branch: 15, POULTRY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SouTHAmMpTon BuriLpines, CHANCERY LANE. 

Three per Cent, interest allowed on Deposits, repayable on 
demand. 

Two per Cent. on Current Accounts, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

Stocks, Shares, and Annuities purchased and sold, and Letters of 
Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of Three per Cent, per 
annum, on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the principal 
on the 3lst March annually. 

The Birkbeck Almanack contains full particulars, and may be 
had post free, on application to 

















a Gre th pets FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed FIVE MILLIONS, 

How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER 
Month, or a Plot of Land for Five Shillings per month, 
with immediate possession. Apply at the Office of the birkKBEeck FREr- 
HOLD Lanp Sociery. 
The Birkbeck Almanack, with full particulars, can be obtained 
post free, on application to 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
outhampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
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A.D. INNES & C0. 5 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IN PREPARATION 


BY T. F. THISELTON DYER. 
“CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS.” With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Among the many subjects treated of will be ‘“‘Church Building Legends,” “‘Ourious Church 
Traditions,” ‘‘ Strange Stories and Tales of Wonder,” ‘‘The Church Porch,” ‘‘ Church Discipline,” 
**Church Pigeons’ Houses,” ‘‘ Bells and Belfries,” ‘‘Churchwardens and Parish Clerks,” ‘‘ Church 
Wells,” ‘‘ Acoustic Jars,” and ‘‘ Rights of Sanctuary.” 
BY THE REV. CANON I. GREGORY SMITH. 
“THE RISE OF CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM.” Large crown svo, lds. 
BY THE REV. CANON JELF. 
“MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY C. R. COLERIDGE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JACK O’LANTHORN.” 
“ AMETHYST, The Story of a Beauty.” 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

BY MARY BATHURST DEANE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ KINSFOLK,” ETC. 
“MR. ZINZAN OF BATH; or, Seen in an Old Mirror.” Illustrated. 4to, 6s. 


NEW STORIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MADEMOISELLE MORI,” ETC. 
“LILIAN AND LILI.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
BY M. E. GELLIE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RUBY’S CHOICE.” 

““RAFFANS FOLK.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
“THE PRINCE’S WHIM,” and Other Stories. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BY HELEN SHIPTON. 
“TWILIGHT.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ TIP-CAT.” 

“PRIS.” Crown 8vo, 1s. 

BY MARY BATHURST DEANE. 
“THREE LITTLE MAIDS.” New and Cheaper Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 


ce THE “TIP-CAT” SERIES. 
EACH VOLUME 38s. 6d. 


Under this title the Publishers beg to announce that they will issue a Select Series of Books, 
uniform in style, binding, and price. The first volumes of the series will be :— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LADDIE.” | BY SARAH TYTLER. 
“ ” ses 
“TIP-CAT.” New Edition, with Frontispiece A BOUSEPUL. OP GIRLS. ao Batten, 
by RanpotpH CaupEcorr. Crown 8vo, “ Fron Mi 7 Sena 4 rown Svo, . 
as. 6d. From Miss Sarah Tytler we are safe to 
receive no melodramatic balderdash, no un- 
‘*We welcome another tale by the anonymous | couth and meaningless sentences, no violation 
author of ‘ Laddie.’ In this unassuming story of the txuths of common life. ‘A Houseful 
genuine humour, pathos, and much observation of Girls’ is in the manner familiar to Miss 
of human, and especially children’s, nature are | Tytler’s readers—a straightforward tale simply 
displayed, together with a delightful style."— | told The heroines are four young charming 
Times. | sisters ”—Saturday Review. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. | BY C. R. COLERIDGE. 
“OUR LITTLE ANN.” New Edition, with JACK OLANTHORN.” New Edition, with 


Frontispiece Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. **The book is excellently written throughout. 





“From first to last the story is interesting, | Here are no exaggerations, no mannerism of 
realistic, and in many places poetic.”—cclesi- | style. The minor characters, as well as the 
astical Gazette, principal ones, are skilfully drawn and con- 

“Full of tendtr pathos and humour.”—John sistently worked out, and none the less pleasant 
Bull. to read about, perhaps from the cheering 


“No girl can help being roused to better | optimism of the author, who sees everywhere 
things é the counties nobleness and beauty | the underlying possibilities of good to be found 
of character depicted in the chequered years of | in all types of human nature.”—Speaker. 


Ann Nugent’s tutelage.”—National Church. BY HELEN SHIPTON, 

“DAGMAR.” New Edition, with Frontis- 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. piece. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
o ; ; ; $ 

“PEN.” New Baition, with Frontispiece. | ,qRiGh in idea! nobleness of conception and 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. which Dagmar asserts her womanhood, and 
‘The writer's gift of pathos is unrivalled, no claims a right to give an answer to Maurice's 
review of her writing can convey an adequate passionate, despairing avowal of what she has 
idea of the tender delicacy and the touching become to him is full of grace, power, and 
grace with which she draws her pictures. pathos ; and in the whole course of the beauti- 
Worthy of praise as were her previous produc- ful love story not one false note is struck. 


tions, progress may be observed in the tale Among the novels which win us by simple 
under notice, finished and exquisite.”— Morning beauty and nobleness of conception ‘ Dagmar’ 
Post. takes a high place.” —Spectator. 





Lompor : A. D. INNES & CO. (late WALTER Smit & INNES), 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C 














A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION FREE. 
READ. 
PHRENOLOCGICAL MAGAZINE: 


A Journal of Education and Self-Culture, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, Price 6d., or YEARLY, 6s. Post 
Free; COLONIBS, Qs. (in advance). 


Yearly Subscribers will be ENTITLED TO ONE 
PHRENOLOGICAL DELINEATION (which will appear in the 


Magazine), by the Renowned Phrenologist, 


PROFESSOR L. N. FOWLER, 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
SEND 6 STAMPS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 














CLASSES 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


FOWLER INSTITUTE 


COMMENCE FIRST WEEK IN SEPTEMBER. 








Advanced Class_~ - - - Monday, at 7 p.m. 
Lecturette : - - - Wednesday at 7 p.m. 


Artisans Class - . . - Friday, at 7 p.m. 


Persons desirous of joining either Class are requested to communicate with 
the Secretary at once. 


LESSONS BY POST IF DESIRED, 
Write for Prospectus, post free. Address :— 
THE SECRETARY, 
FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
Ludgate Circus, LONDON, E£.C. 
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Invaluable in the Kitchen for Gravies, Soups, Sauces, 





NO STOCK POT REQUIRED. 





Bovril Cocoa & Bovril Chocolate are the 


latest Hygienic Successes. Try ihem. 













TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


(NEW ISSUE, ILLUSTRATED.) 
OCTOBER, 1891. 
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4NO OUTRACEOUS NAMES * 
CEYLON PEA. 


Pure and simple, Is. 6d. per lb. (own packing). Compare it with that sold in 
fancy packets, with fancy names, at nearly double the price. 1 Ib. sample, by 
post (including wraps), Is. 9d. ; or 24 Ib. net for 4s. 3d. ; ; 44 Ib., 7s. 6d.” 

64 Ib., 10s. 9d. ; 10 1b., 16s. 6d. Larger quantities carriage paid. 
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ON SALE, with 25 per cent. dis- 

count for cash, or 15s. per month on 

Three Years’ Hire System ; Second- 

hand, on Three Years’ System, 
10s. 6d. per month. 








Illustrated Lists free of 


CHAS. STILES & Co,, 
42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, wW.C. 
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PIANOS LXCHANGZED, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 
Children’s Bordered, - - 4 3d. | Hemstitched. 
IRISH CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2s. 2d. | Ladies’ - aren oy » 8 
Gents ya 3s. 3d. | Gents - d. 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
the newest designs, from 1/to 20/ 
Fish Napkins, 23 11d. per dozen. Dinner 
E LINEN. Napkins, 5s. 6d. per dozen. Table Cloths, 
A Ay ki aie ‘ra Zoi the ae. 
eac itchen Table Clot: 
Send for Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, 5. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4s.4d. per 
Post free. 2. Prilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 
. eac 


Also of Linen Collars, Cuffs, & Shirts, &e. samples and Illustrated Price Lists post 


free to any part of the world. 
( By special appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. ) 


Robinson and Cleaver, BELFAST. 
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ZONE SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT FULLY EXPLAINED AND 
PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, 


AS APPLIED TO THE 


CALEDONIAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 


BY 


WILLIAM R. BOGLE, GLASGOW. 
i ONE PENNY. 


OSLER’S CHINA AND 
GLASS SERVICES. 


VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, & TABLE DECORATIONS. 


LONDON : Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W, 
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TINSLEYS MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER, 1r891. 






“PRIEST OR PLAYER.” 
A THEATRICAL STORY, TOLD BY AN ACTRESS. 


CHAPTER II. 
_E remained in Leamington a fortnight, then a week at 
the quaint old town of Shrewsbury ; after which we 
went on to Hudderstield for two weeks. This was my 
first experience of one of our large manufacturing 
towns, and truly I began to feel myself in a strange 
land! On the first morning of our visit there I was awakened, as it 
seemed to me, in the middle of the night, by a sound which I could 
only liken to a dismal, prolonged wail, which echoed throughout the 
town, and seemed, to my mind, to convey with it a sense of indescrib- 
able desolation. It was the steam horn calling the factory hands to 
work, and was speedily followed by the clatter of hundreds of wooden 
shoes, as they hurried rapidly past my temporary lodging to the 
great, sullen-looking factory which stood at the bottom of the hill. 
Still onward they clattered in an increasing crowd. For about 
twenty minutes the grey morning was alive with their cheerful 
voices, chattering the broad dialect of that part for the country ; but 
in a short time all the noise and bustle was over, and quiet was so 
completely restored that I was able to resume my broken slumbers 
without further interruption till my usual] hour for rising. Upon enter- 
ing my little sitting-room I was pleased to find a letter awaiting me 
in the hand-writing of my dear old friend, John Elgin. It had 
been addressed to the Theatre, but had been left for me at my 
lodgings by Laurence Beauchamp. It was short, and highly 
characteristic of the warm-hearted writer. 
“ My Dear Boy,— 

“You must have been wondering at my. silence, 
but when your letter, announcing your change of plans, reached me, 
I was on the point of starting for a much-needed holiday. I am of 


the opinion that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, and 
Y 
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for the last two years it has been all work with me, with the 
exception of the few days I was at Oxford, so I cast in my lot with 
a brother priest, and we two have been wandering on the Continent, 
and only returned last week, when I at once went to see your father 
and did all I could to induce him to look with a more lenient eye 


on your altered arrangements. For some time I despaired of success, 
but at last I extracted the following concession, that if at the end of 
a year you had developed such talent that your ultimate success was 
a certainty, he would no longer refuse you his sanction, nay, more, 
he would even help you in your profession by any influence or 
means in his power ; but if, on the contrary, by that time you had 
made no mark, he should expect you to give up all thoughts of the 
stage, and to make up your mind to embrace some other profession, 
in accordance with his own wishes. Now, my dear boy, it seems to 
me that it is your plain duty to accede to your father’s proposal, and 
to give him the promise he demands. You owe it to him to do all 
in your power to make up for the deep disappointment you have 
already caused him, besides which his suggestion is really a most 
reasonable one. Any latent talent that you may possess will 
certainly show itself before the end of a year, but you must remember 
that no amount of training or education will make you act unless 
vou do possess a spark, at least, of the divine afflatus! Subject to 
that condition, my own opinion of the stage is that it is a glorious 
profession, and if you decide to adopt it ultimately I shall always 
watch your career with the deepest interest: In any case, I pray 
that God’s blessing may be with you to the ‘last shifting scene of 
this strange eventful history.’ With much love. 
‘Yours heartily, 
“Joun Excry.” 

As I read this letter I felt deeply grateful to the kind friend who 
had won for°me not only the forgiveness of my father, but the 
paternal sanction to my choice of a profession, I at once sat down, 
and in as affecticnate and dutiful letter as I could compose, I gave 
my father my promise that if at the end of one year I had not suc- 
ceeded as I expected, I would then submit to be guided entirely by 
his wishes with regard, to the future. Our fortnight at Hudders- 
field proved to be an unusually busy one; We were told that as we 
could only count on the same audience every night, it would be 
necessary to have constant change of programme. On the fifth of 
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November it was expected that we should present to our patrons 
the time-honoured drama of “Guy Fawkes,” the rehearsals of which 
were productive of much amusement to all engaged in it. In vain 
the stage manager raved and stormed. The risible faculties of the 
company were not to be restrained, and it was not until Mr. Walker 
himself interfered, and earnestly besought them to do their best to 
make the piece go, that anything like due attention to business was 
restored, and when evening came all did really try to throw all the 
meaning they could into the old-fashioned stilted language. The 
leading lady and gentleman exerted themselves to the uttermost, 
the supernumeraries were well drilled, and all went well until the 
last scene, which terminated with the execution of Guy Fawkes, 
when an unlooked-for incident occurred. It had been arranged that 
immediately after the fall of the axe the executioner should hold up 
a ghastly looking bearded mask, whilst he cried in thrilling tones, 
“ Behold the head of a traitor!” The mask was a good one, with 
long, lank hair, and the effect from a little distance of the appar- 
ently bleeding head was horribly realistic. ‘Ihere was plenty of 
melodramatic music, and every member of the company who was not 
playing one of the principal parts was pressed into the service, to go 
on and help to form an imposing crowd. Imagine, then, the sensa- 
tions of the spectators, both on and off the stage, when the mask was 
held up with the hollow side presented to the audience. A roar of 
laughter greeted this novel effect, and as the curtain descended the 


yells of delight from the gallery and all parts of the house became 


so uproarious that the second piece had to be gone through in dumb 


show, the audience declining to listen to anything further. During 
the last two weeks my acquaintance with Gwendoline Vane had 
been making rapid progress. It had become a sort of institution for 
me to escort her to the door of her lodgings every night, as on one 
occasion she had been alarmed by some tipsy men, and had declared 
in my hearing that she was afraid to walk alone in these rough Y ork- 
shire towns. One lovely moonlight night we were slowly loitering 
along, arm in arm. I was bending over my pretty companion, ab- 
sorbed in earnest conversation, when I felt the little hand that rested 
on my arm tremble, and Gwendoline started violently as a tall man 
strode by so rapidly that I could not see his face, but when I looked 
at Gwendoline I saw that she looked deadly pale, and her large eyes 
gleamed in the moonlight with what looked like an angry glitter. 
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‘“‘T hate that man,” she muttered between her teeth. ** What man ?” 
I asked. ‘The man who just passed us,” she replied, ‘ Laurence 
Beauchamp.” ‘Was that Laurence Beauchamp?” said I.“ Yes,” 
she replied. “He is always spying about, and interfering with 
other people’s business, and I hate him!” I was much surprised to 
hear this, as I had always considered Laurence Beauchamp a par- 
ticularly reticent man, and, certainly, the last in the world to con- 
cern himself about anyone’s affairs, but from this time I became 
aware that whenever I spoke to Gwendoline Vane in the theatre a 
close watch was being kept on us both by Laurence Beauchamp. My 
former suspicions recurred to my mind with redoubled force, 
and I began to feel certain that in him I had a dangerous and 
determined rival. I now felt that I had no time to lose, and that, if 
I wished to win Gwendoline, [ must speak at once ; so, one morning, 
after rehearsal, | asked her if she felt inclined to go for an hour's 
stroll. She at once consented, and we walked through the hilly, 
narrow streets till we came to the country road, where, after a few, 
disjointed attempts at general conversation, I plunged all at once 
into the subject that was nearest my heart, and in a few breathless, 
earnest words told her that I loved her, and implored her to consent 
to become my wife. She listened to me in silence whilst I poured 
out all the passionate love which I had kept pent up for so long. I 
told her that at the age of twenty-one I should be in a _ position to 
offer her a home worthy of her beauty and talents. I pleaded long 


and eloquently, with all the impetuosity of youthful first love. 


When I at length ceased speaking, | became alarmed at the long 


silence that ensued. My fair companion’s head was bent down so 
that I could not see her face. I begged her to answer me, if only by 
one word, just to tell me that she was not offended at my presumption 
in thinking she could care for me. At last there was a deep-drawn 
sigh, the hand on my arm trembled, and in a very low voice, which 
sounded unlike hers, apparently choked by strong emotion, she said, 
“ But your father, in his position, he is a Baronet, you say, he would 
never consent to your marriage with a poor little country actress.” 
“T hastened to assure her that I had no fear on that score, for that, 
though my father might ebject at first to our union, he could not and 
would not remain long insensible to charms suchas hers. I implored 
her to listen to me, and to give me a favourable answer, but not 
until I had almost despaired of success, did I win from her a hesitating 
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uvowal that I was not indifferent to her, and when she at length con- 
sented to an engagement, it was only on condition of the strictest 


secrecy being observed with regard to it in the theatre. I had now 


gained the object on which my heart had been set for so long, and yet 


my feelings were not altogether those of unalloyed bliss. The earnest, 
and as it seemed, almost terrified manner in which Gwendoline urged 
me to keep our love a secret, together with her strangely pre-occupied 
manner as we returned to the town, impressed me, in spite of my joy, 
with an ominous foreboding of trouble in the future. I could not 
help thinking of the proud delight I should have experienced in 
giving the utmost publicity to our engagement, and with all my 
adoration for my beautiful fiancée, I felt a little hurt that she should 
shrink from acknowledging me before all the world as her future 
husband, At the same time I was conscious of a distinct feeling of 
relief at being obliged to defer breaking the news to my father, who, 
as I well knew, would oppose the marriage by every means in his 
power. However, all forebodings and misgivings were put to flight 
when I met Gwendoline in the green room that night. She looked 
radiantly happy, and the joyous look she gave me as I entered the 
room transported me with love and rapture. For a few delicious 
moments we were alone, and I persuaded her to promise to come 
down every evening some time before business commenced, that we 
might be together until necessarily interrupted by the exigencies of 
the stage. These stolen moments, and those afforded by occasional 
walks after rehearsals, were my only opportunities of being alone 
with my beloved, as she said that it would cause needless gossip if I 
were to be seen visiting her at her lodgings, and Icould not but 
acknowledge that she was right in issuing this stern mandate, cruelly 
rigorous though it seemed. Our visit to Huddersfield was now 
rapidly drawing to a close. One night, almost our last in that town, 
I happened to be at the theatre nearly an hour earlier than usual, 
so I thought I would take a book and read in the green room until 
Gwendoline appeared. I found a book, and was about to enter the 
room, when to my surprise I heard Gwendoline’s voice, raised, 

apparently, in anger and defiance ; presently a man’s voice, 
which I thought I recognised, said pleadingly, “Child, will you 
tell him yourself?” ‘ No,” sbe replied “TI will not.” “ Then,” 


was the reply, this time in sterner accents, “ J will warn 


J 


him.” “You dare not. I defy you!” she cried, passionately. 





| 
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“You know you dare not. Whatever vows you may have broken, 
you know you cannot, dare not speak” -———“ You are right,” he 
answered, “I dare not speak.” At this moment I walked into the 
room, as I felt I could no longer, in honour, listen to the conver- 
sation. I found myself face to face with Laurence Beauchamp, who 
started at sight of me, then, with what appeared like a warning look 
at Gwendoline, he left the room. I turned to her for an ex- 
planation, but instead of speaking, she threw herself into a chair, 
and sobbed so bitterly, that for some minutes—in spite of all my 
efforts—I found it impossible to comfort her, or to induce her even 
to look at me. The sobs ceased at last, and she lay in my arms like 
a tired child, only catching her breath at intervals with a long, 
shuddering sigh. I kissed her again and again, soothing her, and 
whispering fond endearments, whilst I begged her to tell me what 
had distressed her so much. She hid her face on my shoulder, and 
implored me not to ask her then—she was too upset to tell me. If 
I would see her to her lodgings after the performance she would tell 
me all. “ But at least Beauchamp shall tell me what he meant by 


frightening you like this,” I said, indignantly, “and I shall cer- 


” > 


tainly speak to him at once.” ‘Oh no, no!” she cried ; “ not for the 
world—promise me, promise me not to say anything to him— promise 
me, Clement.” She trembled, and clung to me convulsively, and 
was evidently under the influence of such strong nervous excitement 
that I hastened to assure her that I would say nothing to Laurence 
Beauchamp, at all events for the present. She was visibly relieved 
at receiving this assurance; and as time was now getting on, and 
the various employés of the theatre began to be astir, she soon left 
me, and we repaired to our respective dressing-rooms to prepare for 
the business of the evening. That night I had no opportunity of speak- 
ing to Gwendoline during the performance ; indeed, she seemed so 
studiously to avoid me that I should have felt much hurt had I not re- 
membered her promise to explain all to me that night when I was 
seeing her home. I eagerly looked forward to the fulfilment of that pro- 
mise. At length the moment came, when, with her arm under mine, we 
walked through the silent streets, with the bright moonlight shining 
down upon us, and in its silvery radiance making even Huddersfield 
look picturesque. I longed for her to speak, but eager as I was for 
the elucidation of the mystery, I resolved to wait her own time. She 


had promised to tell me all, and in my love and trust I never doubted 
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that she would keep her word, and put an end to all misgivings. At 
last she spoke, but her manner was nervous and constrained, and 
her words were slow and hesitating. ‘ You were surprised to find 
me talking to Laurence Beauchamp,” she began, “but as he has 
known me since I was a child”—‘ Since you were a child.” I 
exclaimed, “you never told me before that you were such old 
friends!” “TI thought you knew it,” she replied. “ Yes, I first saw 
Laurence Beauchamp long ago, long before either he or I thought 
of entering the profession. And so he considers he has some sort of 
right to dictate tome. And he has found out about our engage- 
ment, and says that I ought to tell Mr. Walker about it, and he was 
threatening to tell him himself, if I did not, when you came in and 
interrupted him, and—and—that was all.” “All”! TI cried. “ No, 
you have forgotten one thing, that is, that Laurence Beauchamp 
loves you, and that he has always loved you!” I spoke furiously, for 
in one moment all my half-forgotten suspicions had rushed to my mind 
with overwhelming force, and I now felt certain, not only that 
Beauchamp still loved her, but that, for some reasun, she had not 
told me all the truth with regard to the conversation in the green 
room. For the first time my trust in her was shaken, and for the 
moment I was transported with uncontrollable rage, and _ it 
was not until she uttered a smothered cry that I became 
aware how roughly I had gripped her by her slender wrist! ” 
“I beg your pardon, Gwendoline,” I said, “but I could not 
bear to think that you cared for anyone else, and I forgot myself. 
Only tell me the truth, and put an end to this agonising suspense. 
What is between you and Laurence Beauchamp?” ‘There is 
nothing but what I have told you, Clement ; there is nothing more, 
upon my honour!” She spoke so earnestly, and her lovely eyes, 
suffused with tears, looked into mine with such a wistful, pleading 
expression, that I felt all my suspicions melting away like snow 
beneath the sun. ‘“ Only tell me one thing, Gwendoline,” I pleaded, 
“and I will ask no more questions. To what did you refer when 
you spoke to Beauchamp of broken vows, and of some mysterious 
bond?” For one moment she hesitated, and then she answered very 
gravely, “That is a secret, Clement, not mine, but Beauchamp’s. It 
came to my knowledge by an accident, and I am bound in honour 


to respect it. Clement, you do believe me, don’t you?” We were 


by this time at the door of her humble lodging, and the striking of a 
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church clock warned me that I must tear myself away. I caught 
hold of both her hands, and drew her tenderly to me, as I murmured, 
‘My darling, I must believe you, for if I deemed you false, I should 
die.” She drew her hands away quickly and opened the door, then 
turning, and softly whispering, ‘Trust me, Clement,” she dis- 
appeared. For a short time our engagement went on as smoothly as 


before ; indeed, if possible, the brief interruption to our happiness 


seemed only to have intensified our love. I was fully determined 


that I would allow no more unworthy suspicions to enter my mind, 
and that, happen what would, my absolute trust in my darling 
should remain unshaken. After staying for a week at Bradford, we 
went on to Newcastle, where we were to remain a fortnight. There 
we met with great success. The large and handsome theatre was 
crowded nightly, and Mr. Walker became daily more urbane and 
smiling. Gwendoline made a great hit on her first appearance, and 
in another night or two became an established favourite with the 
audience, so much so, that the leading lady began to regard her with 
evident disfavour, and this fact on one occasion led to an incident 
which caused considerable amusement to all who witnessed 
it. It seemed that Miss Isabella St. Aubyn (Mrs. Mortimer 
Ewart) and her spouse, the “leading lady” and “leading gentle- 
man,” had had a dispute at rehearsal, with regard to their rightful 
positions in one particular scene of “ Macbeth.” It was that part 
of the tragedy in which Lady Macbeth .suggests the murder of 
Dunzan to her husband. On this occasion, both artists claimed the 
right of taking and retaining the centre of the stage during the greater 
part of the scene. The altercation between husband and wife had 
been loud and fierce, and when at night Mac/+th succeeded in ousting 
his better half from the coveted position, the lady retaliated by 
taking poss@ssion of, and monopolising the centre in all the 
following scenes, and on her husband angrily expostulating, she 
finally took refuge in a fit of hysterics after the fourth act, and 
declared herself absolutely unable to finish the play! In vain 
husband, stage manager, and manager tried threats, entreaties, 
arguments; nothing would avail! The curtain had to remain 
lowered, and the audience were becoming clamorous. At last, Mr. 
Walker quietly walked to the door of Miss Vane's dressing-room, 
and asked to speak to her. ‘ My dear,” said he, “do you think 


you could play the sleep-walking scene for us!” ‘ Yes,” she 
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answered. “TI have studied it, though I have never played it.” 
“Then,” rejoined the harassed manager, “for heaven’s sake, dress 
and go on for it.” In less time than could have been thought 
possible, Gwendoline was dressed and ready, an apology had been 
made, and the audience duly prepared for the change that had been 
necessitated in the cast by “the sudden severe illness of Miss 
Isabella St. Aubyn.” But, in the meantime, it had come to the 
ears of that suffering lady that Miss Vane had prepared to play the 
sleep-walking scene in her stead. Instantly, the influence of mind 
over matter asserted itself, the hysterical symptoms disappeared, 
and at the moment when the cue for Lady Macbeth’s entrance was 
given, Gwendoline, who was waiting at the wing, felt herself 
roughly pushed aside as the original Lady Macbeth of the evening 
bounced upon the stage in a manner more suggestive of a remarkably 
wide awake virago than of the pallid, conscious-stricken Queen in 
her somnambulistic trance! The next day the incident was the 
talk of the town. Miss St. Aubyn lost what popularity she had 
gained, and Gwendoline, who had been really hurt, by being 
violently flung against a projecting piece of woodwork by the irate 
leading lady, became more of a favourite than ever. 

But in spite of this unexpected success (and Gwendoline dearly 
loved success), I soon became aware of a remarkable change in her 
manner, She began to be grave and pre-occupied, she looked pale and 
anxious, and sometimes, when I looked at her suddenly, I found her 
large eyes fixed upon me, with a perplexed, almost frightened ex- 
pression. I began to be really uneasy about her. It was at this 
time, too, that my mind was disturbed by an occurrence which took 


place at Newcastle. One night, after the performance, I had left the 


theatre and was just turning the corner of Grey Street, on my way to 


my hotel, when a hand was laid upon my shoulder, and Laurence 
Beauchamp said, “Churchill, can I speak a few words to you ?” 
“Certainly,” I replied, ‘Come with me to my rooms.” “ Thank you, 
I will,” he answered, and strode on moodily beside me, not speaking 
again, however, till we were seated with our cigars by the fire in my 
comfortable sitting room. I waited for some time, expecting my 
guest to speak, but for a few minutes he sat in silence, gazing into 
the fire, with a set, stern expression on his handsome face. At last, 
he suddenly turned to me, and throwing down his cigar, he said— 


“Churchill, 1 am going to take what I fear you will consider an 
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unwarrantable liberty.” “Go on, old fellow,” said I, wondering what 
was coming, “I dare say I shall forgive it.” 

“Tam going to speak to you about Gwendoline Vane.” Beauchamp’s 
voice, as he spoke these words, trembled slightly. 

“ Gwendoline Vane!” I repeated in surprise, then I added, some- 
what haughtily, “ And pray, what have you to say to me about Miss 
Vane?” “Churchill,” replied he, very earnestly, ‘‘ Don’t misjudge 
me. Believe me, I am actuated solely by a desire for your welfare, I 
am several years older than you, and I know what a terrible 
thing it is for a young man, just entering upon life, to become 
entangled in an engagement, the consequences of which may be 
disastrous to his whole future life.” ‘And pray, what right have 
you to suppose that any such disastrous results would proceed from 
my engagement to Miss Vane?” I enquired, by this time thoroughly 
angry. ‘“ Have you anything to say against that lady?” Laurence 
Beauchamp paused before he answered, then, in a voice so low that 
he seemed to be speaking more to himself than to me, he replied, 


“ No, I can say nothing against her.” “Then,” I retorted fiercely, 
“by what right do you mention her name to me?” “T wish to 
warn you,” said he, “ to consider seriously what you are about to do, 
in taking a wife of whose antecedents you know absolutely nothing.” 


” 


“You warn me against the engagement!” I cried, “though you 
admit that you know nothing to warrant you in doing so, and 
although you have been acquainted with Gwendoline since she was 
a child!” Who told you that?” he demanded, in a voice of sur- 
prise. “Why, Gwendoline herself,” I answered. ‘“ What else did 
she tell you?” he asked eagerly. ‘Nothing more,” I replied ; 
“why, what was there to tell?” Then, as an irresistible suspicion 
forced itself into my mind, I cried, ‘“ Beauchamp, what is this 


mystery, why do you try to separate Gwendoline and me? What 


reason can you have, unless you love her yourself?” Beauchamp 


started from his seat ; he appeared to be about to make some pas- 
sionate reply, then, checking himself, he said, with a strong effort 
to speak calmly, “ You are mistaken. I have no such feeling for 
Gwendoline Vane. I see you do not believe me. Well, I cannot 
help it. I have warned-you, I can do no more. Some day, perhaps, 
you may do me justice.” With these werds he left me. I knew 
not what to think, the earnestness of Beauchamp’s manner impressed 


me, in spite of my strong conviction that he was a rival aspirant to 
b] 5 
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the hand of Gwendoline. I could think of no other motive but 
jealousy to account for his strong disapproval of our engagement. 
If he knew anything to her disadvantage in her past life, he certainly 
would have told me, but, on the contrary, he had distinctly stated 
that he had nothing to say against her. As I sat and thought over 
what had passed between us, I grew hot with anger as I reflected 
that, in order to further his own ends, he had been trying 


systematically to poison my mind against my affianced wife, without 


committing himself to any definite accusation against her. I 
wondered how I could have allowed him to quit me without com- 
pelling him to explain what he meant by his warnings and veiled 
insinuations, and yet, as I recalled the stern dignity of his coun- 
tenance, and the haughty reticence of his manner, I realised that to 
try and wring from this man one word more than he intended to 
speak would be a hopeless task. I could only marvel that he should 
so far have broken through his ordinary impenetrable reserve as to 
address me at all on what was evidently, for some reason, as delicate 
a subject to him as it was tome. I saw little more of Beauchamp 
whilst we remained at Newcastle. We seemed to avoid each other 
by mutual consent, but, in the meantime, I became more and more 
uneasy with regard to Gwendoline. She looked pale and haggard, 
and there were dark circles round her eyes that told of sleepless 
nights. In vain I questioned her. She answered that there was 
nothing—that she was only tired; that she wouid be quite well as 
soon as we got away from Newcastle. She felt that the air of the 
town stifled her, and that she would be quite well as soon as we 
were at B , a place only a few miles from Newcastle but on the 
coast, where she would breathe the sea air. With these, and similar 
excuses, I was forced to be content, and it was with real relief that 
I saw the tall chimneys of Newcastle receding in the distance as we 
sped on to B——-, to the quiet of which I looked for the restoration 
of the roses to my darling’s cheeks. B is a small place, which, 
at that time, consisted mainly of about two dozen houses, and a few 
shops, which surrounded a green, on which stood (and still stands) 
a pretty church. At one side of this green some enterprising spirit 
had built a hall for entertainments, theatrical or otherwise, and to 
this Temple of the Muses had Mr. \\alker been induced to bring his 
company for one week. He explained to us that had he not done 


so we should have had nothing to fill up our time till we opened, at 
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the beginning of the following week, at Belfast. And as B 
was such a short distance from Newcastle he hoped that we should 
make enough money to clear our expenses for the week, and to take 
us to Belfast even if we did no more. Our first performance at 
B—— was as successful as we could expect, and, though to us the 
audience appeared a very meagre one, after the crowded theatres to 
which we had been accustomed, the proprietor assured us that the 
hall was better filled than it had ever been before. 

The next morning, as we had no rehearsal, I had just sat down to 
pay some long-standing arrears in the way of writing letters, when, 
to my great surprise, a lady was announced, and Gwendoline 
appeared before me. Gwendoline, violently agitated, and sobbing 
as if her heart would break. I knelt beside her, and, putting my 
arms round her, I implored her to tell me what had distressed her 
somuch. But for a long time I could get nothing from her. At 
last, between her convulsive sobs, she told me that she had heard 
that morning that her mother was dying at Liverpool, and that, 
unless she could go at once, it was impossible she could see her alive. 
Then, with another burst of sobs, she put a letter into my hands 
and threw herself upon a couch in a paroxysm of grief. The letter 
was in a scrawling hand, and to the following effect : 

“5, Station Road, 
** Liverpool. 
“ Mapam, 


* T am writing to tell you that your mother is in a dying state, 


and if you wish to see her alive, you must come at once. She owes 
me a matteroftwenty-eight pounds for board and lodging, and unless 
it is paid without delay I must sell her things, as I am a poor 
widow and can’t afford to lose the money. If you will come at once 
and bring the money with you you will be in time to see your 
mother. 
* And oblige, 
* Yours obediently, 
“Sopnta Baxter.” 

I read this unfeeling epistle, then, seating myself on the sofa 
beside Gwendoline, I ‘gently took her hand, and drawing her tenderly 
to me, I said “ My darling, there is only one thing you cando. You 
must go to Liverpool at once. You must catch the train that leaves 


Newcastle at 12.50. It is now nearly half-past ten, so no time 
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must be lost. I will go at once to Mr. Walker, and ask him to 
change the bill for to-night. We can do “ Macbeth” instead of 
“ Hamlet,” and then you will not be wanted. Mr. Walker is much 
too kind-hearted to refuse. ‘“ But, Clement,” faltered Gwendoline, 
“‘!__T have no money—I don’t know what to do.” “But I have,” said 
I, and oh, how thankful I felt that my generous father had sent me a 
cheque for forty pounds whilst we were at Newcastle. ‘‘ Here,” I 
said, as I hastily opened my pocket book, and took out the notes, 
“ Here, darling, are thirty-five pounds, which will take you to Liver- 
pool, and pay that harpy. Now run to your lodgings and prepare 
for your journey, while I go to Mr. Walker, and then I will take 
you to Newcastle, and see you off by the 12.50. Gwendoline then 
threw her arms round my neck, and hiding her face on my shoulder, 
murmured, almost in a whisper, ‘‘ Clement, you are much too good 
tome.” ‘ Nonsense,” said I; “ How can anything be too good for 
you! There, dry your eyes, darling, and now get ready as fast as 
you can.” I spoke as cheerily as I could. 1 was so afraid she 
would break down under the terrible strain upon her, but when a 
little more than two hours later I stood on the railway platform, 
watching the train steam slowly out of the Newcastle Station, my 
eyes were dim with tears, and my heart felt like lead, as I realised 
that I was parted from my affianced wife for the first time since we 
had been engaged. The rest of the weary day I wiled away as best 
[ could by walking to Tynemouth, and as I had no particular 
inducement to be early at the Hall that evening, it was nearly seven 
o'clock as I approached the stage door. I soon saw that something 
unusual had occurred. There were little knots of people standing 
about the door, among them some of the actors, all with pale, 
scared faces? ‘* What is the matter?” I asked. “There is no 
performance to-night,” answered Lewis Daverant, to whom I had 
addressed myself. ‘‘Haven’t you heard of the accident,” cried a 
dozen voices. ‘Good Heavens,no!” Ireplied. ‘ What accident ?” 
‘The dreadful railway accident,” they answered. “This morning, 


‘the 12.50, from Newcastle.” A sensation of sickening horror over- 


whelmed me, my heart seemed to cease beating, I stumbled blindly 
and heavily forward, and I heard no more! !! 


(To Le evmtinued ) 





“DAY DREAMS.” 


The sunbeams kiss the valley, 

And the winds flit softly by 

"Neath the fair white clouds that hover 
Like the wood-doves of the sky ; 

And beneath the flow’ring lindens 
Where sweet odours linger low, 

There I dream awhile, all fondly, 

Of the radiant days ago. 


And across the clover-meadow 
Where the laden bees must roam, 
Comes a tender song of gladness, 
Breathing words of love and home ; 
Till I dream with heart unfetter'd, 
Lips that smile without regret, 
Eyes that gleam again with rapture 
For the dear dreams living yet. 


DAWN DREAM, 
Hark! hark! hark! 


For the matin-song rings far, 


And the drowsy dawntide spreads 
Till it veils the furthest star ; 


Hark! hark! hark ! 
For methinks an angel sings, 
And the parted air re-echoes 
The flutter of his wings ; 


Hark ! hark! hark! 
For the song is all of love, 
And its sweet refrain is driftéd 


To the House of Light above. 


* * * * 
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And [ listen ’neath the lime trees, 
Thinking not of earthly pain ; 
But of tender words of comfort— 
Of the past that lives again, 





NOON DREAM. 


Love! love ! love! 


Is the theme that charms the noon, 
When the silken poppies blow, 
And the morn is o’er too soon. 


Love! love! love! 


By the restless river-side, 

Where a bonny boat is rock’d 
By the silver-sandall’d tide ; 
While the maiden steers away 
From the shadows and the sand, 
And the tender touch of love 
Lingers aye on heart and hand. 


. * * . 

But I listen, and too swiftly 

Comes the changing song once more, 
While the shadows gather round me, 
And the golden day is o’er. 





NIGHT DREAM. 


Hush! hush! hush! 








"Tis the time for ev’ning pray’r, 
When tae ring-dove sings of rest 
For the children of the air ; 

When the sky is opal-hued 

With the bridal robe of night ; 
When the star-gems gleam and glow 
Like a mist of tear drops bright ; 
And the boat is drifting home, 
With the maiden fast asleep, 
And the shadows falling low 
Where the little wavelets leap. 
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Seek her, lover, go, 
Kiss the dream-dews from her eyes, 
Bid her heart awake once more, 
Bid her sleeping love arise; 
Night is time for fancy freaks, 


Night-tide still is love’s own sphere ; 


Go then—happy wooer, go, 
Tell the maiden love dwells here. 
+ - + 7 
Ah! I listen ’neath the lindens, 
Is it all a dream to-day, 
While the roses bloom so sweetly 
And their fragrance floats away ? 
Do I hear a tender murmur, 
Is it false or is it true? 
Blest is summer, blest the day-dreams, 


That have brought me, love, to yon. 


Augusta Hancock. 








WEATHER WISDOM. 


By HUGH CLEMENTS. 


\N this paper I shall have! something to say about 

Whitaker's Almanack from 1882 until 1891 with 

reference to its articles on “‘ Forecasting the Weather.” 

I shall say nothing about the other parts of the 

almanack except that I find it most useful for 

reference on a great variety of matters. It is really one of the best, 
if not the best almanac of its kind, and I have to congratulate the 
Editor upon his successful efforts in making it such a useful Annual. 


The Editor, of course, knows little or nothing about many of the 


numerous subjects dealt with in the almanac, and is much at the 
mercy of the writers. And, according to my view, there is no subject 
upon which the Editor is more helpless than upon that of weather 
forecasting. He knows little or nothing about this matter, and is 
evidently of opinion that those to whom he has entrusted the writing 
of the short article know much or everything that is at present known. 
In these articles on weather forecasting in Whitaker's Almanack, there 
are self-evident traces of the Meteorological Office, or of one of its 
mouth-pieces. The articles are written entirely on official lines. There 
is the usual stuff about not being able to forecast the weather in 
England for more than twenty-four hours in advance, the assumption 
being that the Meteorological Office people are adepts in forecasting 
weather at such short intervals. But it is nothing of the sort, as 
their 24 hours predictions are oftener wrong than right. For instance, 
in last JulyI noticed that the forecasts of the Meteorological Office were 
helplessly in error 16 out of the 31 days in the month, and as that 
is under their average error there is a greater chance of M. O. forecasts 
for any given day being wrong than right, and if they merely tossed 
up they could not be oftener out of it than they are. It appears to me 
disgraceful that in a country like ours such an office should be allowed 
to exist. The late Admiral Fitzroy, when he found he was oftener 
wrong than right in his three days forecasts, gave them up, and the 
M. O., if they possessed a spark of his spirit, would do so likewise, 
However, as they have being now going on blundering for years they, 
z 
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like the ancient Pharaoh, have so hardened their hearts that they 
are proof against all forms of ridicule and satire, while the flesh pots 
of Egypt remain, in the form of £40 a day, or £15,000 a year. They 
will doubtless stick to the money as long as Parliament will grant it, 
and while there is an F.R.S. to support them. I will just take a few 
days in July to illustrate what I mean with reference to the fore- 
casts made 24 hours before. For instance, on the Ist July last, the 
M.O. forecast was fine and warm, the Greenwich Observatory record 
for that day was overcast with heavy rain. M.O. forecast for 2nd 
July was rainy ; actual result very fine. M.O. forecast for 3rd July, 
fair; result showery. M.O, forecast for 4th July, fair, bright ; actual, 
unsettled with rain. 5th forecast, very unsettled, rainy, with thunder ; 
actual weather, fine early morning, overcast afterwards, and neither 
rain nor thunder. On the 6th the forecast was for rain, which for a 
wonder was actually correct. Forecast for 7th was fair ; result, 
showery. I might in the same and other months give abundance of 
similar instances to show the utter unreliability of the Meteorological 
forecasts. Here in the first seven days of July, 1891, the M.O. was 
only near the mark on one occasion, And that is a sample of fore- 
casting the weather 24 hours in advance. The fact of the matter is, 
these forecasts are merely vague guesses that are much oftener 
wrong than right in the event, and do not come up to the level of 
gypsey fortunetellers. The fortunetellers are punished, but the 
weather foretellers are rewarded at the rate of £15,000 a year. The 
fortunetellers have certain principles upon which they act, and in 
the result their forecasts are more often correct than those of 
the weather foretellers, who also predict upon certain principles, 
The principles of the weather foretellers and the fortunetellers are 
both alike in being false, but when they forget their principles, they 
both often make very shrewd guesses, 

The article on weather forecasting in Whitaker occupied half a page 
in the 1882 Almanack, and was stereotyped until 18%9, when it was 


written afresh and extended to two pages, and another half page 
was added in 1891. - I have read these articles through more than 
once, and I am now in a position to prove that nearly all the so-called 
facts are utterly erroneous. In fact, it would be scarcely possible to 
find almost anywhere a greater tissue of erroneous statements within 
the same space in any publication either ancient or modern. 

In Whitaker it is stated that “The bases on which the earlier 
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meteorologists founded their predictions were various, the phases of 
the moon being generally supposed to have much to do with it.” 
«‘ An examination of the Greenwich observations for more than half 
a century proved the complete fallacy of this theory.” “And the idea 
that the weather is dependent on the moon’s phases still finds favour 
with the vulgar, although any appreciable connection has been 
repeatedly disproved.” 

All this seemed very queer to me. I am now in a position to prove 
that the earlier meteorologists and the vw/gar inall ages were correct in 
their surmises that the moon controlled the weather. The Meteorolog- 
ical Office officials and the Council of the Royal Society who support 
them, with all their followers and dupes, are evidently a superior 
class of people having a higher and more unattainable knowledge 
than the ordinary herd whom they, with contempt, designate the 
vulgar. The F.R.S.’s, or perhaps they on this point might be called 
the FR. asses, profess to be living on a higher plane of knowledge 
than the ordinary vulgar scum of society. I am prepared to admit 
that on all other points of the compass of knowledge meteorologists 
and scientists are sailing in the correct direction. If you even 
insinuate that the moon probably has or might have some effect upon 
the weather, they immediately become excited, and so work them- 
selves into a state of frenzy, striking out in all directions. And if 
you attempt to forecast the weather for more than the legitimate 
time, viz., twenty-four hours, it is regarded as a most unpardonable 
offence, and if you attempt the forecasting business for a month or 
even a year you have at once descended to the lower plane of the 
vulgar, and have become a person with whom it is held to be impious 
to have any communications with. You have placed yourself outside 
the pale of civilisation and science. You are anathema maranatha. 
If you had lived in the time of the Inquisition, or a few centuries 
prior to that institution, you would doubtless have been called upon 
to ignominiousiy recant your opinions like Galileo, or take the bitter 
and fatal consequences of your timorous temerity. 

By a reference to Tinsley’s Magazine for 1890 and 1891, anyone 
may see for himself that I can very closely give the movements of 
the air-pressure for a month in advance with the weather. And how 
is this done? By the moon’s aid and that alone. 


I have no recourse to the sun or the stars, and I do not base my pre- 


dictions upon any weather averages, neither do I follow the principles 
upon which the M. O. professes to work. 
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It is the moon, the condemned and contemned moon, that enables 
me to accurately forecast the weather, whether for a day, a week, 
month, or year. Yet these scientific, the most unscientific ignor- 
amuses that it would be possible to find outside Colney Hatch, still 
say the moon has no effect upon the weather. And why do they say 
so? They think and say so because certain scientific men examined 
the Greenwich observations for more than half a century, and proved, 
to their own satisfaction, that the moon had no effect upon the 
weather. And scientific men of the present day take their conclusions 
upon trust. They have never given the matter a moment's consider- 
ation, but they are loud in their denunciations of anyone who may dis- 
agree with them. The Greenwich observers made a most simple 
mistake, which I have so fully explained and pointed out in the 
September number of Tinsley’s, that it is unnecessary to say more upon 
the matter here. They made a mistake so simple, that no schoolboy 
who gave the matter a moment’s consideration would have made. In 
fact, no vulgar person would have made such a gross mistake as these 
very learned and high-soaring scientific observers did. They would 
have had more common sense. These scientific people thought the 
weather ought tobe the same whether the phases of the moon 
occurred at perigee or apogee, and it did not at all matter what the 
declination might be. They expected to discover a miracle, and 
because that was not forthcoming they concluded the moon had 
no effect upon the weather, and like the multitude they would not 
believe in Christ unless he performed a miracle. 

The miracle they expected to discover was three kinds of weather 
occurring simultaneously at the same place. They expected the weather 
to follow the phases, apses, and nodes separately,and because it did not 
do so they proved incontestably that the moon had no effect upon the 
weather. It never entered into their craniums that the weather might 
be a combined effect of the three motions of the moon. And such people 
have the presumption to call those who, notwithstanding their in- 
quiry, still believed in the moon’s control of the weather, the vulgur. 

Although I have tabulated hundreds, nay thousands, of cases in 
which the height of the barometer was the same when all the other 
conditions affecting the moon alone were exactly the same, I shall, 
on the present occasion, give one instance. In December, 1889, at 
the moment of new moon, the time of perigee being about 12 hours 


from that of the phase, and the declination 23° 12’ s., the height of 
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the barometer at London was exactly the same as at the time of new 
moon in July, 1890, with the same declination south and perigee 
about the same distance as before from the phase. In fact, I have 
found in every case, without exception so far, that when the lunar 
conditions as to distance from perigee and apogee declination and 
interval from phase are the same, the height of the barometer will 
be the same at London. How do the Antilunists explain this ? 

My forecast appearing in Tinsley’s Magazine for June for the 
period up to the end of September, 1891, has so far been remarkably 
accurate. I there stated, on page 58, in the fourth paragraph from 
the top, that the period from August 19th to September 2nd would 
prove to be the wettest part of the whole summer. This forecast 
has been amply verified, and excepting June, which was dry as I 
prophesied, the remaining part of the summer would be variable, 
with a considerable amount of bright sunshine. In July there were 
three weeks of fine variable growing weather, with much sunshine, 
there being only eight wet days. There were, in July, 14 days on 
which there was not a drop of rain, and nine days on which there 
was on the average less than one-fiftieth of an inch, so that there 
were 23 days in July on which there was practically no rainfall. 

July was, therefore, on the whole, a fine month. On the eight wet 
days about three inches of rain fell, the total amount for the month 
being 3-40 inches, about half-an-inch over the average, so that, so far 
as rainfall was concerned, July was above the average, as I stated it 
would be in the Pall Mall Gazette of 1st October, 1890. 

There was under an inch of rainfall in June, falling mainly on 
three days, there being 27 fine days, made up of seven days with 
under a tenth of an inch of rain and 20 rainless days. So that June 
was an extraordinarily fine month. 

There was in August 3°75 inches of rain, mostly falling during the 
last half of the month. 

There were eight days on which there was over a tenth of an inch 
of rainfall, and there were nine rainless days, leaving 22 days on 
which more or less rain fell ; but on 14 of those days there was less 
than a tenth of an inch of rainfall, ten of the 14 days being really 
fine, making with the nine rainless days, 19 fine days in August, so 
that this month was not so bad after all, although it has been 
painted so black. In the wet period after the 18th there were five or 


six variably fine days. And as September on the whole will be a 
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fine month, the summer of 1891 must, on the whole, be called fine or 
variably fine. A fortnight of broken weather at the end of August 
is not nearly sufficient to make an otherwise variably fine summer a 
bad one, and does not give any countenance to the theory that a wet 
summer in England follows a severe winter, as the contrary is the 
usual fact. 

In the diagram the upper represents the Forecasted Barometric 
Curve for August, 1891, which appeared in Tinsley’s Magazine, and 
the lower the actual curve for that month. 
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There is a considerable resemblance between the curves, and the 
weather for the portion of the curve between the 10th and 17th, as 
denoted on the curves, was the finest during the month, there being 


only ‘17 inches of rain during that time, R denoting over a tenth of 


Daily Weather Forecasts. 
October, 1891. 
By 
Hugh Clements. 
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an inch of rainfall, and r under a tenth, are marked over the actual 
curve, with figures above showing the number of hundredths or 
tenths of an inch, closely agrees with the forecasted rainfall in the 
upper curve as shown in diagram in Tinsley’s for August, 1891. 





MONT BLANC. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE. 


Thou conqueror of all the level world 
And of the seas ! 
Hear now the voice of proud defiance hurled 


From my grim fastnesses, 


Thus far—no further—comest thou! Thy voice 
With clangour loud, 
And thy bold satellite, wild, shrieking Noise, 


Shall never pierce my cloud. 


I dwell where Silence is. Eternal Calm 
Enwraps me round, 
My strength is stillness, and my life’s one Psalm 


Breathes in the Thunder’s sound. 


Come thou not near! nor dare my snows to soil 
With touches rude. 
Fret not mine echoes with thy puny toil ; 


Mar not my solitude, 


Thou darést approach? Then must I straight unbind 
My whirlwinds dire ; 
Hurl down my mighty squadrons ’gainst mankind— 


Terrors of snow and fire: 


Unloose the avalanche—wide spreading death— 
And should these fail, 


Exhale my frosts—against their icy breath 


No human powers avail. 









Mont Blane. 





Go back the way thou camest! Be content 











Me not to know. 
All unexhausted are the treasures pent 


In the wide realms below. 


But nevermore touch thou my mantle’s hem 
With hands profane. 
Call hence thy minions! Death lies wait for them, 
And their’s is labour vain, 
Terra- Cotta. 


[In allusion to the catastrophes attendant on the late attempt to establish an 


observatory on the summit of Mont Blanc. ] 














FOR SWEET LOVE'S SAKE. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK, 
Author of “ As the Shadows Fall,” “ A Wingless Angel,” “ The Mystery 


of Jasper Janin,” “ From the Bosom of the Deep,” “ The Dead Man’s 
Secret,” “ Stories Weird and Wonderful,” ete. 


Si Vamour est un vice, cest un vice plus beau que toutes les vertus. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE KEEN PROBES OF A WOMAN’S CUNNING. 
OBERT had nearly reached his own room when sud- 
denly he altered his mind, and going downstairs again 
made his way to the housekeeper’s apartment with 


the determination of seeking consolation from her and 





taking her advice. 

Miss Cecilia Rigby, as already stated, was a very privileged person 
in the household. In fact, she was more like a member of the 
family than a dependant. During the long years she had been under 
that roof she had been a most faithful servitor, and was very highly 
respected by Mr. Boulcourt. Her greatest weakness, perhaps, was a 
very exalted notion of herself. Her appearance was certainly 
striking, for she had all the manners and bearing of a thoroughbred 
lady, while her tall stature, her stately carriage, and proud demean- 
our were almost awe-inspiring. She had a profusion of iron grey 
hair, a clear, healthy complexion, but rather severe, almost stern 
cast of countenance. Her hands were long and white, and she was 
at great pains to keep her finger nails in the most perfect order. 
She was very much attached to the boys, having been associated 
with them from the moment of their birth, and they had always 
looked upon her in the light of a second mother. 

Miss Rigby had two rooms specially set apart for her own use, 
and one of these was most tastefully, and even handsomely, furnished. 


As Robert entered this room the housekeeper was busy with 
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some fancy wool work, but looking up, as the door opened, she ex- 
claimed— 

“Why, my child”—she almost invariably addressed Robert as “my 
child”—“how very pale you look.” He threw himself on to a 
couch, and buried his face in his hands. It was such an unusual 
thing to see him distressed like this that she grew alarmed, and 
throwing down her work, she hurried to him, and as she smoothed 
his hair back from his forehead, she said soothingly, “ What is it, 
my dear? Not an accident, surely? You are not hurt, are 
you?” 

“No, Miss Rigby, I have not met with an accident, but I am 
sorely hurt in spirit,” and as he removed his hands and looked up 
into her face his own was anxious and troubled. 

“You are nervous and excited,” she exclaimed in alarm. ‘ Some- 
thing has upset you. Let me give you a glass of wine.” She crossed 
to the massive walnut sideboard, and unlocking the door, she took 
out an elegant cut-glass decanter containing port wine. She filled 
out a glass for him, and he drank it gratefully, for he was faint, and 
wanted something. The ruby fluid quickly had an effect and 
revived him, bringing back the colour to his cheeks and brightness 
to his eyes. 

“ Thanks, very much,” he said. “ I’m better now.” He drew himself 
up and rested his head on his hand. “Sit down again, please, and 
T’ll tell you what’s the matter.” With a stately sweep Miss Rigby 
went back to her chair, and readjusting her gold-rimmed eye-glasses, 
she took up her work again and commenced to sew. 

“ Matters between me and my father have come to a climax,” he 
began with a sigh. “ He has taken great offence because I decline 
to marry Miss Hartley.” 


Miss Rigby looked at him in a rather surprised and inquiring way, 


as she remarked feelingly— 


“That is very sad; but I hope it is only a passing difference.” 

“Unfortunately that is not so. We have absolutely quarrelled on 
the subject.” 

“ Quarrelled,” she echoed this time in undisguised amazement. 
“Surely, Robert, that cannot be possible,” ceasing to ply her needle, 
and eyeing him anxiously as she rested one hand on the table. 

“It is possible, and has really come to pass,” he returned in a tone 
of deep dejection. 
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** Still, quarrels between father and son may be easily got over,” 
Miss Rigby remarked, encouragingly. 

‘* Yes, if the father does not happen to have made up his mind 
that the son shall marry a lady to whom that son objects, and 
resolutely refuses to marry. In my case I think the breach is un- 
bridgable. I will not wed Miss Hartley ; my mind is fixed on that 
point, and the penalty for this disobedience, as my father is pleased 
to term it, is that he has made me an outcast.” 

Miss Rigby looked very troubled as, laying her work down, 
dropping her glasses from her eyes, and folding her hands on her 
lap she said— 

“Surely this is only a hasty display of temper on his part, 
Robert, and will be speedily regretted and forgotten.” 

Robert smiled bitterly. 

** You know my father better than that,” he returned. “He is 
inflexible when once he has made up his mind. And this is a 
matter in which I cannot hope for the smallest concession. Within 
a week I am to leave this house penniless, and never cross the 
threshold again. This in itself might be borne, but to be cast forth 
as if I were a criminal is galling to the spirit, and I feel it deeply. 
However, if my father’s pride is so great, I, his son, inherit some of 
it, as he may find to his cost. And, being conscious of no wrong, I 
am not prepared to humble myself. To plunge suddenly from luxury 
into poverty is hard enough to bear, but a stout heart may accom- 
plish much, and without any other assistance from my father than 


that already rendered I shall, I have no doubt, be able to distinguish 


myself in the battle of life. At any rate, I am resolved to assert my 


independence, and my right to choose for myself the lady whom I 
think most fitting for my wife.” 

Miss Rigby rose from her chair, and going to the couch on which 
he sat, she seated herself beside him, and then taking one of his 
hands between her own in a very motherly way, she said softly, and 
with some emotion— 

“My dear child, you mustn’t say bitter things, especially when 
speaking of your father. That your intentions are thoroughly good 
I haven’t the slightest doubt ; but you must remember, my dear, 
that you are still young and inexperienced in the ways of the world. 
You have been brought up in luxury and affluence, and the opposite 
now would be very hard for you to bear. You represent an old 
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and proud family, and your father is anxious that you should uphold 
the dignity of his house, and take your position in that society in 
which he considers you should move, and he believes, and fairly so, 
that his own judgment is superior to your own, and that, therefore, 
you ought to yield to it.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s all very well, Miss Rigby ; but are my feelings in 
the matter to be entirely ignored?” exclaimed Robert, somewhat 
irritably. 

“Certainly not, my child,” was the kindly answer; “but then 
you have always appeared to be fond of Miss Hartley.” 

* And am now, but not so fond of her as to make her my wife.” 

‘“‘ But, surely, my dear boy, you have not always been of this 
opinion?” Miss Rigby remarked pointedly. ‘Your discovery that 
she is not suited to you is quite of recent date, is it not ?” 

There was a good deal of meaning in the way this question was 
put, and Miss Rigby appeared to be watching his face in order to 
detect what effect her question had upon him. She was a woman, 
trying to find out the love secrets of a young man’s heart, and only a 
woman knows how to do this. 

“No,” he answered. “I have thought so for along time. Miss 
Hartley has no mind. She is frivolous, childish, and quite incapable of 
making herself useful as the head of a man’s home. She would 
simply be an ornament and a useless one too. I therefore maintain 
that my father has no right whatever to attempt to force me into 
such a union as this, a union that would pdsitively be obnoxious to 
me. Under such circumstances what happiness could there possibly 
be ?” 

“ But, Robert.” said Miss Rigby, very quietly, ‘‘you have known 
this young lady from childhood, and you have always been aware 
that it was the wish of both parents that you should become man and 
wife. That being so, would it not have been better, dear, if you had 
raised this objection earlier ?” 

“IT certainly ought to have mentioned it ; but then you know one 
drives this sort of thing off till the eleventh hour ; though even if I 
had spoken I don’t think that it would have been of the slightest 
avail. My father thinks I am a child now, therefore what would he 
have thought a few years ago if I had ventured to speak ?” 

“T think, my dear, that you somewhat mistake your father’s 


views,” the lady returned, as letting go his hand she assumed an 
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air of rather severe dignity. “He no doubt attributes—and pos- 
sibly he is right—I say he no doubt attributes your refusal to marry 
Miss Hartley to a mere passing prejudice that would be speedily 
forgotten if she were your wife.” 

“T can assure you, Miss Rigby, that my prejudice—if you are to 
call it by that name—is of no passing nature. It is based upon 
close observation and long intimacy, until a positive conviction tells 
me that it would be morally wrong for me to marry Molly.” 

* But, you know, my child, our convictions undergo a great change 


as we advance in years,” 


said Miss Rigby, firmly. ‘“ What we dis- 
like in youth we learn to love in age. Young people, you know, are 
liable to be a little flighty in their ideas, and honestly believe them- 
selves to be quite right when all the time they are quite wrong. 
And then the vanity of young people is so great, that they will not 
allow that their elders, having more experience, are likely to be 
better judges as to what is good for them. Now, Robert, are you 
sure—quite sure, that you have no other reason for your refusal ?” 

The question was asked very deliberately and pointedly, and with 
obvious meaning. Her womanly instincts suggested to her another 
cause, such as women are quick to imagine in cases of this kind. 
Robert was young, good-looking, well educated, and with ex- 
cellent prospects apparently, What was more probable, then, she 
thought, than that he had formed an alliance with some one of his 
own choosing—for the young like to exercise their own judgment in 
such matters. And if he had done this it was likely, she mused, 
that he could not withdraw without compromising himself. This 
idea having taken shape in her mind, Miss Rigby resolved to find 
out if possible, and what is there impossible to a woman in such a 
matter as this when once she has made up her mind ? 

“T have no other reason whatever,” Robert answered quickly and 
frankly. 

* But you know, dear, we sometimes take dislikes through con- 
trast,” the lady observed artfully, as she took the stopper out of a 
tiny gold scent bottle that hung on her chatelain, and held the bottle 
to her nose, but watching with her keen eyes the workings of his 
face. 

“T don’t quite understand you,” he said. 

‘Then I will put it very plainly ;” she replaced the stopper, and 
let the bottle drop into its place again, and laid her hand gently 
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upon his shoulder. ‘“ You are a young man, Robert, and having 
moved freely amongst all classes of people, you may possibly—mind 
you, I only say posstbly— have seen some other lady who, on compar- 
ing her with Miss Hartley, might seem superior to the latter lady, 
and the comparison be much to her disadvantage ; and you know 
we are given to making these comparisons unconsciously, as it were, 
for it is a human weakness never to be altogether satisfied with what 
we possess. It is so unquestionably part of our nature to think our 
neighbours’ goods better than our own.” 

** Your remark is most true and logical,” answered Robert ; ‘ and 
it so forcibly touches one of the salient points of human nature that, 
without saying 1 have made such comparison, I should hesitate to 
say that I hadn’t.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Miss Rigby, in a tone and manner that plainly 
said—“ that’s one score to me”—then after a pause, she added 
“Your admission of the truth of my remark is half a confession, 
and she smiled as though from a sense of self-consciousness of having 
won cleverly. 

‘“No; there I must differ from you,” he replied. 

“Still, I maintain I am right,” she returned, with womanly 
assertiveness. ‘“ Now, Master Robert, just examine your heart 
and among the many forms photographed there, see if there is not 
one that Miss Molly would compare unfavourably with, and for 
whose possession you have a secret loriging.” 

* Upon my word, you are probing very deeply,” Robert replied, 
as he winced, and betrayed some confusion, for at that moment one 
of his mental photographs suddenly stood out clear and bright before 
him. The original of it had been his travelling companion from 


Holyhead to Dublin, and her name was Daisy Easton. 





The quick eyes of Miss Rigby detected his confusion, and, following 
up her advantage, she remarked laughingly, “If I probe deeply 
you will admit that I at least probe skilfully. | Now, my dear boy, 
let me seriously ask you whether you don’t think on calm reflection 
that some phantom memory has more to do with your course of 
action with reference to Molly than you yourself imagine ?” 

“No, I assure you such is not the case.” 

*T do not accept your assurances, because there are delusions of 
the heart as well as of the brain, and you may at the present 
moment be a victim to one of them. I use the word victim 
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advisedly, for, unfortunately, young people are far too apt to drop 
the substance for the sake of the shadow. A little discreet advice 
and a friendly hand given at the proper moment would often save 
them from running blindly on to quicksands and wrecking them- 
selves. Iam naturally anxious to save you from pursuing a will-o’- 
the-wisp, if you are unhappily doing so; and I am sure you will 
allow the motherly feeling I have always borne, and do bear, for you 
to be a suflicient excuse for my desire to probe the secrets of your 
heart,” 

She had become quite pathetic, and she touched one eye with her 
lace handkerchief, as if her emotion had conjured up a tear. 

“My heart is open to you, Miss Rigby—secrets I have none,” 
answered Robert, with great frankness. 

“Your nature is too noble either to dissemble or descend to false- 
hood,” the lady returned, “and not for an instant would I imply one 
or the other; but I want you now to be quite sure that unwittingly, 
and perhaps half unconsciously, you are not influenced by a some- 
thing that has occurred in the past. You have not denied that you 
may have recollections of one with whom Miss Hartley would com- 
pare unfavourably. Non-denial is tacit admission, therefore I 
venture to inquire when and where you saw this lady?” 

“You are really pushing me to very narrow limits when you say 
‘his lady. That is giving the matter very definite shape indeed ;” 
and he passed his hand over his forehead two or three times, as if 
to collect his scattered thoughts. ‘‘ Well, now let me see,” he con- 
tinued musingly. “I think I have seen such a lady recently.” 

“Recently !” echoed Miss Rigby in surprise. 

“Yes. She was a travelling companion of mine during my journey 
to Treland.” 

“Oh, oh, Master Robert, that is a dreadful confession, and my 
theory proves quite correct.” Miss Rigby smiled a little smile, 
which plainly said that she was very well pleased with her own 
cleverness. ‘ And now tell me, dear, who is this lady ?” 

“A very charming young woman indeed, with a mind well stored 
with useful knowledge. She not only entertained me during the 
journey, but impressed me.” 

“A mere passing impression, of course,” Miss Rigby remarked, 
with a disdainful toss of her head. 
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“No; I will honestly confess that it was not of such an ephe- 
meral nature as you think.” 

“Tndeed,” exclaimed his listener, as her brows contracted with a 
frown, and she plainly showed that she was surprised, “Then the 
influence I thought might be at work is not so shadowy after all,” 

“T was fortunate enough to be able to restore some money she 
had lost on board the boat,” Robert continued. 

“ And, of course, that brought you in contact with her for a 
second time, I presume,” said Miss Rigby rather sternly. 

“Yes.” 

“ And you then no doubt thought her still more charming ?” 

This sarcastically. 

“One of the results of that interview was a conviction that she 
was a girl of powerful intellect and full of those womanly attributes 
that men so much admire.” This was said with more decision and 
firmness than he had yet displayed. 

Miss Rigby was evidently annoyed, and rising from the couch she 
went to her chair again, and with a contemptuous curl of the lip she 
observed, 

“ A paragon, no doubt, from your point of view, Master Robert ?” 

“No,” he said quickly, ‘‘ very far, indeed, from being a paragon, 
for she was wayward and headstrong.” 

‘Did you see her again after restoring the lost money ?” 

“Yes.” ; 

“ Really, Robert,” exclaimed Miss Rigby, reproachfully, as though 
she thought he had been deceiving her; “I find now that what I 
thought was a mere chimera is a very substantial reality.” 

“That is not the case so far as I am concerned. She is but a 
shadow to me; the remembrance of a sweet dream After parting 
from her, as I thought for ever, I saw her once again.” 

“Where?” This very sharply. 

“In Cork.” 

“ By accident ?” 

‘Yes. Entirely so.” 

Miss Rigby looked incredulous. 

“ Had you no hand in bringing about that interview ?” 

‘*None. Oh, perhaps, I may say indirectly I had, inasmuch as 
The O’Flaggerty wanted to go to Achill. I insisted on going to 


Cork. He yielded, and so she and I met again.” 
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“ You knew, of course, that she was in Cork ?” 





“ No, I hadnt the slightest knowledge.” 

** Romantic, really.” 

* Possibly so. It was, however, a pure chance. I happened to 
arrive on the same evening that she was there.” 

“ A strange coincidence truly, to use the mildest term,” remarked 
Miss Rigby, with the cutting sarcasm she knew so well how to 
employ when she thought occasion required it. She took up her work 
again and commenced to sew, but it was in a very mechanical and 
absent-minded sort of way. 

“ As far as I am concerned, I can solemnly assert that it was a 


’ 


coincidence,” said Robert. 
* And pray, Master Robert, who is this lady—this ‘ paragon ’— 
and what is her position ?” 


tobert hesitated for a moment, and then said boldly— 


“She was a member of an opera troupe. It was the first time she 
had ever been away from her mother.” 

Miss Rigby uttered a little scream, as, letting her work fall into | 
her lap, she put up her long white hands in an attitude of horror and 
disgust, and in a tone of mingled hauteur, disdain, contempt, and 
pity, she said, with a withering curl on her thin lips— 

“ Robert Boulcourt, I trust that you are too appreciative of your 
high-born and high-bred connections to stoop so low, even in thought, 
as to wish to form an alliance with a vulgar and common stage | 
singer.” | 

In uttering the last words she imparted a certain hissing tone to 
them that was indicative of the profound disgust she felt. Anda 
little shudder convulsed her as if something slimy and nasty had 


touched those delicate and white-looking hands. 





Just a flush of indignation reddened Robert’s brow. He did not 
like such language, but coming from Miss Rigby, whose position as 
a second mother made her a very privileged person, he tolerated it ; 
but had it been uttered by anyone else it might have drawn from 
hima retort by no means courteous. And yet it was not somuch the 
words that stung him as the tone in which they were uttered. ‘That 
tone was the very acme of scorn. 

It took him a few moments to collect himself sufficiently to prevent 
him betraying how much he felt her remark. As it was he could 


not help retorting— 
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“This lady is nof a common singer. She comes from a very ex- 
cellent family, and went on to the stage greatly against the wish of 
her mother.” 

“ My dear child, that might read very prettily in a novel, but is 
really too utterly absurd for every-day life.” 

* ] shall not discuss the point with you, Miss Rigby,” said Robert 
a little coldly. 

“T hope you won't, child,” she returned pompously ; and as though 
she was actually speaking to a child, instead of to a full grown man. 
Then with another little shudder, as though once more the imaginary 
slimy thing had touched her white skin, she added—“ Dismiss this 
dreadful creature once and for ever from your mind. Comply with 
your father’s wishes and make Miss Hartley your wife, for by that 
course only will you ensure your own happiness.” 

* Let me state in unmistakable terms, and as emphatically as I 
can,” said Robert severely, “ that this dreadful creature is no more 
to me than she is to you. Since I returned from Ireland I have 
neither heard nor sought to hear anything of her. I haven't the re- 
motest idea where she is, nor whether she is living or dead. It was 
a passing acquaintanceship. It ended when | left, and in all human 
probability I shall never again behold her. But let me also tell 
you, in equally plain and emphatic terms, that I will never marry 
Miss Hartley. I am candid enough to confess that her faults have 
appeared more prominent since I returned from Ireland, but the 
‘dreadful creature’ has had nothing to do with this further than, as 
you say, by contrast, and that she cannot help. If I had never 
seen her, I most emphatically assert that I would not have married 
Molly.” 

“T am sorry to hear that that is your determination,” Miss Rigby 
answered with a sigh; “sorry for your own sake and the sake of 
your family. I still adhere to my former statement that this travel- 
ling companion of yours has influenced you, unconsciously I grant, but 
as surely and certainly as the needle is influenced by the loadstone. 
But I beg and conjure, in the name of your dear, dead mother, that 
you will not by any means, directly or indirectly, seek to renew the 
acquaintance of this opera singer, and if by any unhappy chance she 
should again cross your path, I assert that it will be your duty asa 
strong-minded man, and a man of honour, to shun her.” 

What Robert’s answer to this might have been it is difficult to 
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say, but his face gave evidence that he hada cutting and stinging 
retort ready. Before he could give it words, however, there was a 
knock at the door, followed immediately by the opening of the door 
and the appearance of the butler, who in an excited way said— 

“Tf you please, Miss Rigby, will you come to the library at once ; 
Mr. Boulcourt has been taken very ill.” 

Robert sprang to his feet, and would have hurried to his father’s 
assistance, but laying a hand upon his arm Miss Rigby gently 
restrained him. 

“T will go at once, Mr. Turner,” she said to the butler, who 
hurriedly withdrew ; then turning to Robert, “Do not be rash, 
dear. Your quarrel with your father has possibly had something to 
do with this illness, for you know how excitable he is. Your 
presence, therefore, will not mend matters. I will send immediately 
into Guildford for the doctor, and if the case is serious, I promise 
you that you shall be called. You had better go to your room 
now.” 

The young man fully realised the force of Miss Rigby’s remarks, 
and so without another word, and feeling very dejected, he went to 
his room, while the kousekeeper hurried to the library. There she 
found the wildest confusion. Stephen Boulcourt, the proud des- 
cendant of a proud family, was lying on the floor, his head supported 
by one of the servants, while others were grouped round excited and 
terror-stricken. Stephen’s face was very red, or rather purple; the 
veins in the temples were distended, and apparently bulged out. He 
was insensible and motionless, 

“Oh, Miss, he’s dying! It’s apoplexy,” exclaimed the footman, as 
the housekeeper entered. 

But it was not apoplexy, though it was first cousin to it—a rush 





of blood to the head; and Stephen Boulcourt, the proud, was not 
dying, for his time had not yet come. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WAS IT THE GOOD OR THE EVIL GENIUS ? 


Miss Riasy stooped down and loosened Stephen’s collar, and she 
despatched the footman with all haste to Guildford to bring back 
the family physician, and then, in quiet, self-possessed tones, she gave 
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orders for the bed to be prepared, and mustard plasters made, and all 
the men servants were told to come in to assist in carrying their 
master up to his room. 

As she bent down she saw that Stephen was gazing at her with 
apparent consciousness, and so holding his hand, and sitting on the 
floor, she put her lips to his ear, and said in a low voice— 

‘“‘ Robert has not yet retired ; shall I send for him ?” 

The stricken man looked at her with a look of stern determination, 
and with a supreme effort he uttered the single word— 

No.” 

Stephen Boulcourt was carried gently up to his bed, where mustard 
to his feet and hand friction to his limbs, almost restored him in half 
an hour, so that when the doctor arrived the worst symptoms had 
passed away. 

“The attack is due to some very strong excitement, Miss Rigby,” 
he said, as he sat at the patient’s side with his fingers on the pulse. 
“There is a plethora of blood in the system, and he must be very 
careful for some weeks, while his diet must be cooling and frugal.” 

In a little time the physician took his departure, having left a 
prescription, and assured the anxious house-keeper that there was no 
immediate danger, though the patient had had a very narrow shave. 
“ And,” he added, “whatever you do, see that he is kept perfectly 
quiet and avoids excitement.” 

When Stephen was left to his own reflections he began to ponder 
upon what had ‘taken place. For long years he had enjoyed unin- 
terrupted good health ; but the pitcher breaks at last. He felt now 
that the first danger signal had been given ; the thread of his life 
was wearing thin, and might at any moment snap suddenly. 

As he thought of this he could not help but attribute his illness to 
the disobedience of his son, and disobedience in Stephen PBoulcourt’s 
sight on the part of his children was a crime of such magnitude as to 
be beyond forgiveness unless the most abject atonement was made. 
He had been a kind and indulgent father, but at the same time an 
exacting one, and he had always demanded respect for and obedience 
to his lightest wishes. In Boulcourt Hall there was only one ruler, 
and that ruler was its proud owner. 


In reply to a second query from Miss Rigby, at a later period of 
the evening, as to whether he wouldn’t like to see Robert he 
answered with considerable irritability— 
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“Miss Rigby, I request that under no circumstances will you 
mention that boy’s name again. He has defied my authority and 
made light of my wishes. Until he repents he is no longer son of 
mine. The first thing in the morning you will be good enough to 
telegraph to Mr. Govan, my lawyer, and request him to come down 
by the first train, as I wish to see him on urgent and important 
business.” 

This was decisive, and Miss Rigby made no attempt to gainsay 
it. She knew Stephen too well to attempt to influence him by 
argument, and so expressing a hope that “the boy” would speedily 
see his folly and repent, she wished the invalid good night, and 
retired, feeling very much upset and as though the note of discord 
that had been struck in that usually harmonious household was not 
likely to cease to influence for some time. 

When Robert heard that his father was not in immediate danger, 
he had gone to his own room and shut himself up, in order that he 
might reflect on what had taken place and his future course of action. 
Young, enthusiastic, and full of ardour, he did not fear to face the 
struggle for existence, and with all the determination and inde- 
pendence of his race he was resolved not to give way on this 
marriage question; because he was firmly of opinion that he was 
perfectly justified in refusing to marry Miss Hartley after she herself 
had told him that she could never love him as a wife should love 
her husband. But in making this resolve he also made up his mind 
to dismiss, if possible, from his memory the fair face of Daisy 
Easton, saying to himself, “ At any rate, my father and Miss Rigby 
shall never have the chance to say that in refusing Molly I was 
actuated by having someone else in prospect.” 

And so he proceeded to undress, but as he cast off his coat and flung 
it carelessly on a chair, manlike, he suddenly caught sight of the 
brown envelope containing the telegram which Mr. Turner, the 
butler, had handed to him as he left the library after the stormy 
interview with his father. 

If the old legend be true that every human being is attended by a 
good and an evil genius throughout his life, and that these spirits 
influence his every act and deed for good or ill, it would be an 
extremely difficult thing to decide which of the two—whether the 
good genius or the evil one—caused that envelope to come under 
Robert's eye at that particular moment. 
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“Umph! I had quite forgotten that telegram,” he muttered, as 
he drew it forth and tore away the envelope, and as he unfolded the 
official paper he saw that the message was from Mrs. Easton to 
Robert Boulcourt, jun., Esq., and it begged the favour of an inter- 
view on the following day. “Strange,” he muttered as he folded the 
paper up, carefully placed it in his pocket-book, and finished un- 
dressing himself. “If the O’Flaggerty were here, and I were to call 
this fate, he would exclaim ‘humbug! and yct what name shall I[ 
give it. I would avoid and forget Miss Easton, but circumstances 
will not let me.” Then, sitting on the edge of the bed, he mused 
for a long time, and somehow he could not help feeling 
as if that telegram had increased the density of the shadow 
that had come down on his home. He even experienced some 
sense of shame or guilt, as if he had been playing a double part ; 
for he knew perfectly well that if by any possible chance not then 
conceivable it were discovered that at the very moment he was so 
resolutely denying that Miss Easton was anything more to him than 
the merest passing acquaintance, and while his father was lying on a 
sick bed, he had in his pocket a telegram from the girl’s mother re- 
questing an interview, it would want very powerful argument indeed 
to prove that he had not been practising the blackest of deceit. 
This thought troubled him, and for a time he was prompted to tear 
the telegram up there and then, destroy every vestige of it by means 
of the candle flame, and utterly ignore the sender, 

Was it the good or evil genius that prompted him to this? The 
promptings, however, were not effective, and he resolved to do 
nothing of the kind, but go as soon as possible on the morrow to St. 
John’s Wood. 

Which was triumphant here, the genius of good or evil? 

Presently fhe young man put out the light and got into bed, and 
as he did so he mentally exclaimed— 

“Why should I forget her. She is a girl worthy to be the wife of 
any man. How I should like to know what her thoughts are about 
me?” 

Oh, vanity of youth!. Oh, unsolvable problem of humanity! Oh, 
mighty mystery of the heart! Did not this question that he had 
asked himself speak but too surely of the shaft that lay hidden 
within him, and which had been shot from that bow that the philo- 





sophers of old represented as being held by a curly-headed and naked 
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urchin, whose clanging bow-string commenced to quiver as man came 
into being, and which will only cease to vibrate when time ends. 
The magic of the eyes, the fearful witchery of the voice, the touch of 
a soft hand—when was youth capable of resisting these things? 
Sooner or later they take captive the young man’s heart, and bind it 
in fetters that cannot be broken, even as they have bound kings and 
peasants alike for thousands of years. | 

Had Robert been so bound ? 

He believed not ; honestly and conscientiously believed that he 
was heart whole and free. 

As he pressed his head upon the pillow, there seemed to be evolved 
out of the darkness of the chamber a face full of softness and beauty, 
and, with strange pleading, the eyes—like two brightly burning and 
beautiful stars—were turned on him until he was enchanted. The 
eyes and face were those of Daisy Easton, whom he had resolved to 
try and shut out of his memory. But these eyes followed him into 
the land of dreams, where he lay in a garden of roses, and the air 
was filled with an amber light that lent a fairy-like glamour to the 
scene. Rich perfumes produced a delicious langour of the senses, 


and the tremulous music—soft and low—of birds thrilled the soul 





with a strange delight ; and those eyes, those burning, passionate 
eyes, gazed down on his up-turned face until his heart pleaded with 
them te stay with him, to lead him and shine upon him for ever 
more, lest, on their being withdrawn, he should wander about in 
gloom, and know no rest. 

So waned the night, and morning came—a sullen, leaden-skied, 
snowy morning, with a nipping east wind that rushed under the 
doors and came tearing down the chimneys and battering at the win- 
dows so that one felt very loth to leave the warm comfort of bed and 
blankets. 

As Robert woke from a tolerably good night’s rest, and what 
might have been a very good night indeed save for the disturbing 
influence of those star-like eyes, it was exactly a quarter to eight 
o’clock, as marked by an exquisite little jewelled clock—a souvenir 
of foreign travel—that ticked away merrily on the mantelpiece. 

lle sprang out and peeped through the window ; and when he saw 
the leaden sky and the swirling snow, and felt the nip of that cut- 
ting wind, he sprang in again, intending to have “ just a few minutes 


more.” Lut soon he began to grow drowsy under the influence of 
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the luxurious bed, until suddenly the telegram came into his memory, 
and in an instant he was wide awake. 

“ What shall I do?” he mused, as he sat bolt upright and stared 
at the tiny clock, as though he was addressing it and he fully expected 
it to give him an answer. “ By Jove! ”—pursuing the current of his 
thoughts—“ By Jove! if it should ever come to Miss Rigby’s or my 
father’s ears that the very next morning after the row I went to see 
the mother of a charming girl, they would never exonerate me from 
a charge of villainous duplicity. No, I won’t go. And yet, why 
should I not? The daughter is away, and the mother probably 
wants to consult me about something. It would positively be un- 
courteous and unkind for me to keep away. What possible harm 
can there be in my going? I am not bound to keep up the acquaint- 
ance. Besides, the daughter is far enough away, and after having 
cut me dead, as she did in Cork, it is not likely she will see me 
again, even if I wanted to see her. Yes, J will go.” 

This youthful philosophy satisfied any lingering scruples he might 
have had, and so springing quickly out of bed, he performed his 
toilet, descended to the breakfast-room, and partook of his morning 
meal in solitude, 

Having ascertained that his father was progressing favourably, he 
stole out of the house without seeing Miss Rigby, for, feeling very much 


as if he were about to commit a crime, he dare not face her. Going 


to the stable, he had his horse and gig prepared and was then driven 


to the station, where he caught the morning express to town, and, 
arrived there, he jumped into a cab and drove to St. John’s Wood. 
Mrs. Easton—who opened the door to his knock—guessed at once 
who her gentleman visitor was, and without ceremony she invited him 
into her dingy little parlour, that contrasted very disadvantageously 
with the luxury he had left behind in Guildford. The lady was very 
profuse in her apologies for the great liberty she had taken in tele- 
graphing for him. 

“But, you know, Mr. Boulcourt,” she said,” “I am really alone in the 
world, and I have no one to whom I can go for advice, and so on the 
strength of my having known your father, and remembering how 
kind and noble you had béhaved to my dear child when you met her 
in Ireland in the summer, I felt sure you would forgive me for ap- 
pealing to you for advice, now that she lies probably at death's 


door.” Something seemed to suddenly leap in Robert’s throat, and 
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produce a sensation of suffocation. Those words, “probably at 


death’s door,” 


were the cause of this, He spoke no word, however, 
and Mrs. Easton continued apologetically. “1am often distracted, 
and perhaps do foolish things, but I am sure people would forgive 
me if they knew all I have toendure. My children are the only ties 
that bind me to life, and were it not for them, I would never endure 
this awful, wearying drudgery. Oh, sir, pray excuse me for this 
show of feeling,” she exclaimed, as she burst into tears. “I really 
cannot help it, for Iam heart-broken about my dear child.” 

“Ts she really seriously ill?” he asked, and though he tried to 
appear very calm he was perfectly well aware that he was filled with 
a strange, nervous anxiousness. 

“She has met with an accident—” the poor mother broke down 
completely here, and sobbed bitterly. 

“ Indeed,” said Robert, still trying to persuade himself that he 
was interested only ina passing way. “I am deeply grieved to hear 
that. I hope, though, that it is not so serious as you imagine.” 

“T don’t know; I am afraid it is very serious. Mr. Jakes was 
here last night, and though he would not give me full particulars, he 
informed me that the dear child was likely to be very ill for some 
time, and he wants me to have her here, so that he may be saved 
the expense of looking after her; but the selfish wretch refuses to 
cancel her indentures.” 

“The scoundrel,” Robert muttered between closed teeth. ‘“ Of 
course you will have her back?” he asked with keen interest. 

“Need I say that my heart yearns to do so; but how is the poor 
thing to come? It is a fearful journey in the winter time, and if 
she is helpless from her injuries I don’t see how she is to travel.” 

** Where is she now ?” 

“In Belfast. I would go myself to fetch her, but what is to 
become of my two boys while I am away, even if I could spare the 
means? But it occurred to me that you might know somebody in 
Belfast to whom you could write, and ask them to visit my girl, and 
send a true statement of her condition. It is useless my asking her 
to tell me. I know she won't, for she is very stubborn when she 


likes, and will be afraid of upsetting me.” 


Robert’s face was full of distress as he answered, thoughtfully :— 


“T am sorry to say I don’t know anyone in Belfast, as I have 
never been there.” 
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“T wish to goodress I could get her away from those horrid 
people,” Mrs. Easton continued, as she wiped the tears from her face. 
“Mr. Jakes said the only conditions upon which he would agree to 
cancel the indentures would be the payment by me of one hundred 
pounds, He will take the money by instalments, and though it 
would be a dreadful drag upon me, I am inclined to consent to the 
payment of this money if I could only get my daughter's consent. 
But, bless you, she is so head-strong and determined that if I were 
to undertake to do this without her consent she would never come 
home. Can you advise me how to act, sir, for I am perfectly at 
my wits’ ends?” 

Robert remained silent. He was pondering and was troubled 
more than he had ever been before in the whole course of his life. 
This fair girl, the image of whose face was stamped upon his brain, 
was lying dangerously ill, it might be, in a far-off town, and none 
but strangers were around her. But what could he advise? What 
could he do? She was almost a stranger to him, and did she not 
give ample evidence in Cork that she did not wish to see him again ? 
He thought of his friend The O’Flaggerty He would write and ask 
him to run over to Belfast. But he dismissed the thought as soon as 
formed. It would be walking open-eyed into the lion’s den ; and it 
was probable the news would soon reach Boulcourt Hall, and Robert 
would be for ever branded as a liar and deceiver. And he knew 
perfectly O’Flaggerty would not lend himself to anything that 
required to be disguised with even the thinnest veneer of deception. 
What then, was to be done? There was only one course open 

“T have been trying to think of some plan by which I might aid 
you,” he said at last ; “and there is only one that suggests itself to 
me.” 


“ And what is that, sir?” Mrs, Easton asked eagerly, 


Robert paused like a man who stands on the brink of a precipice. 


There was a strange feeling at his heart, and a something in his brain 
that made him feel uncomfortable. His father and Miss Rigby rose 
to his mental vision, and the shadow that had fallen on his home 
made him shiver internally. There was a voice in his ears He knew 
not what it was, only it was a voice and it kept saying with sicken- 
ing iteration, ‘‘ Robert, beware; Robert, there is danger; Robert, 
respect your good name; Robert, forget not your honour.” And so 
it went on until his head was in a whirl, until at last desperation 
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seemed to seize him ; he shut his eyes, so to speak; drew in a full 
breath, and took the plunge into unknown space from the brink of 
the giddy precipice upon which he had been tottering. To drop the 
metaphor, he made answer— 

“T will go myself.” 

The words were uttered now, and he could not withdraw, could 
not retract. 

Mrs. Easton looked at him with unfeigned surprise. She really 
had not thought of that alternative, and she replied— 

“Q dear no, I could not sanction that; but, believe me, I am 
deeply and truly thankful. It seems to me as if Heaven had 
answered my earnest prayers and sent me a genuine friend.” 

These words, without any intention on the part of the speaker that 
they should have such an effect, fired Robert with enthusiasm ; sup- 
plied him with the conscience-deadening influence he required, and 
stimulated him into unflinching resolution. 

“Tt is the only feasible and practical course open,” he answered, 
now quite boldly: “and if I am to be of service in the matter I 
must carry my point.” 

“ But quite apart from the inconvenience it must necessarily cause 
you, it will be attended with considerable expense, and it would be 
selfish and unfair for me to expect you to incur either.” 

“Both considerations are of trifling moment in such a cause,” he 
answered with almost a grand air, and growing positively cheerful as 
thoughts of home and friends, dissolving-view-like, faded, and thoughts 
of Daisy Easton grew vivid. And in that supreme moment, it was 
not in his memory that as his father would stop his supplies his 
resources were extremely limited. His actual possessions consisted of 
something less than two hundred pounds, all told, 

Mrs. Easton was troubled and tearful, and it was with difficulty 
she managed to say— 

“While thanking you from the bottom of my heart for your 


unlooked-for and noble generosity, I dare not avail myself of your 


offer. I feel it would not be right. I ama stranger to you. My 


child is almost a stranger; therefore as strangers, why should we 
exact such a sacrifice from you ?” 

The mother’s arguments and objections, however, were only a 
stimulus to his resolve, and having made the fatal plunge, it mattered 
not now how far he swirled down. 
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“T must not only press my point, but carry it,” he said in the tone 
of one who would brook no obstacle to his course. And then imagi- 
nation came, and he pictured himself watching over Daisy during the 
long journey ; noting every physical change with the eye of skill ; 
ministering to her wants, and hanging in rapture on the sound of 
the silvery voice—what youth could steel himself against the 
seductions of such a picture! It was the old story of Circe and the 
swine. 

If he had been a knight, living in the age of chivalry, and deputed 
to rescue some fair damsel from the clutches of a monster dragon, 
he could not have been more eager for the task than he was_ to set 
out upon this venturous and slightly Quixotic journey in order that 
he might restore to her mother a young woman who had by her 
conduct in Cork plainly said to him, “I do not wish to see you any 
more. There is a potent reason why you and I should never meet 
again.” 

Had he been able at this moment to have viewed the whole matter 
with the light of that Cork experience shining upon it, it is probable 
he would have made no attempt to renew the acquaintance, and had 
that been so, the grim skeleton that was evolving itself out of the 
shadow that had fallen over his home, would have faded away 
entirely even before it had taken definite shape, and domestic peace and 
brightness would have dawned again, But still, in fair justice to him, 
it must be stated that he was actuated by the purest and most 
generous of motives. What youth is not when he sets off to rescue 
a lovely damsel from peril? Self was for the moment forgotten in 
the great desire to rendera service, such a one as he would not have 
scrupled to have rendered to any person—-the greatest stranger—on 
the broad principle of humanity, whica in this young man was 
peculiarly active. But for her who was so young, so fair, so beau- 
tiful and so helpless ; and who so much needed protection, was it not 
his sacred duty, he argued, to fly to her assistance, and that given, 
then he would fall back into his groove again, and going on his way 
remember her no more save as a shadow. If at that moment he had 
been asked if he possessed-any other but the most ephemeral interest 


for this girl, he would have answered, and answered truly—No. 


Love is insidious. It comes stealthily and noiselessly into our 


hearts ; and until it has got a firm hold and made us its slave we 
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know not of its presence. His mind was fixed now, and as he rose 
from his seat, he said— 

“Tt is no use attempting to dissuade me, Mrs. Easton, for go I 
will. If your daughter is seriously ill she will want every attention 
during the journey. My profession fits me for this pleasurable duty, 
and as there is nothing in the way to oppose my going, I shall go.” 
Yes, Robert, there was something in your way, but you would not 
see it ; and, shutting your eyes, you strode over it. “I will hurry 
back at once to Guildford,” he continued, “and get some necessary 
things, and leave by the mail to-night.” 

Mrs, Easton was not slow to appreciate this generosity, and she 
showed this by her tearful eyes and quivering voice, 

‘“*‘ How can I ever thank you for your kindness,” she sobbed. 

“Thanks are unnecessary,” he answered, “I would rather you 
didn’t even attempt to give them. I look upon it as a duty on my 
part. Will you furnish me with your daughter’s address, and if 
you have any parcel you wish to send her I shall be happy to con- 
vey it.” 

Still sobbing, Mrs. Easton hastily penned the address, and hand- 
ing it to him said— 

“This is all I have to send, sir, except my blessings and prayers. 
Tell her that her heart-broken mother yearns for her return. And, 
oh, sir, if you will only restore her to my arms, Heaven, I am sure, 
will reward ycu.” 

Robert could only mumble something incoherent in reply to this 
earnest appeal, and hurrying out into the yellow fog that enwrapped 
the great Babylon, he walked even as a man walks in a dream, and 
he neither heard nor saw that skeleton which had now developed, 


and was rattling its mouldy bones at his side. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
ON A DANGEROUS MISSION. 


Rosert lost no time in hurrying back to Boulcourt Hall, where on 
arrival he learnt from Miss Rigby that his father had had a slight 
relapse during the morning ; and at that moment was arranging some 
business matters with his legal adviser. 

“T fear very much,” continued the lady, “that it augurs badly for 


you, and I do wish, my boy, that you would make this quarrel up. 
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Your father is very determined, as you know ; and he is deeply hurt 
at what he considers your wilful opposition to his wishes. Oh, 
Robert, do let me persuade you not to be so headstrong, but meet 
your father’s views in the spirit of a loving and obedient son.” 

“ Pardon me, Miss Rigby,” Robert returned, feeling very desperate, 
and doing his utmost not to think too much about the matter, for he 
was instinctively conscious now that his own act of the last few hours 
had placed him ‘between the Devil and the Dead Sea.” He must 
choose the one or the other. “I cannot enter into any discussion at 
present. I deny that I am headstrong, or that I have wilfully 
opposed my father’s wishes. I have simply refused to be coerced into 
a marriage that I am honestly convinced would only lead to the 
greatest unhappiness. This is a subject on which I have both a 
moral and legal right to exercise my own judgment, and I claim to 
be allowed to do so. However embittered my father may be against 
me now, I predict that the day will come when he will confess his 
error, and see his mistake.” 

“ This estrangement is very sad,” replied Miss Rigby, with a great 
sigh. She was about to make some further remark, but was pre- 
vented by Robert exclaiming, as he looked at his watch— 

“You will have to excuse my breaking off the discussion, but the 
fact is I haven’t much time, as I have to return to London in order 
to catch the down mail, as I start for Ireland to-night.” 

“For Ireland!” Miss Rigby exclaimed in amazement. 

“Yes. Ihave some business there. At least I have volunteered 
my services in an affair in which I am greatly interested.” 

“Indeed ”—still in amazement —“ and is this affair in connection 
with The O’Flaggerty ?” 

“ No, it is not.” 

‘* But does he know that you are going ?” 

““ No.” - 

This last answer was given with some sharpness. Robert did not 
relish being thus catechised. He was afraid that some awkward 
questions might be asked, and as he knew not how to dissemble, nor 
to deceive, he must have told the truth. He would have gone out 
of the room, but Miss Rigby was a woman, and a very shrewd and 
keen-sighted woman into the bargain, and she was not going to let 
him escape. 

She could not help associating Ireland with the “travelling com- 
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panion ” of whom he had spoken the previous evening. Ireland 
naturally suggested the subject to her, and, as a consequence, Miss 
Rigby’s suspicions were aroused. But, more than this, she was pained 
indescribably, because she thought he was deceiving her and 
deceiving his father, and up to that moment she had believed him 
to be the very soul of honour and trath. It may, therefore, be 
imagined with what difficulty she asked— 

“Robert, when I was talking to you last night, was it in your 
mind to journey to Ireland to-day?” 

“No.” 

She looked at him—fixed him, as it were—and seemed to be 
struggling to read the secrets that were locked up in his brain. 

“Oh, my boy, don’t deceive me. Are you telling me the truth?” 

Her voice was choked, and she was half blinded with tears, 

‘“Why should you doubt me?” he asked, displaying for the first 
time in his life anger towards her. 

“Had you no knowledge last night of this proposed journey ?” she 
asked, without seeming to notice his manner. 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“You had no idea that such a journey would be necessary?” she 
continued, with irritating persistency. 

“ No, no idea at all.” 

* Then the necessity has only arisen this morning ¢” 

“That is so.” 

There was a pause, during which Miss Rigby wiped her eyes, and 
once more looking in his, she asked bluntly and pointedly— 

“ Are you still ignorant of the whereabouts of the lady whom you 
met in the summer during your tour in Ireland?” 

The hot blood leapt into Robert’s face and neck. He felt like one 
suddenly detected in a guilty act. He had dreaded such a question 
as this, but it was asked, and he must answer it. 

* No,” he said curtly. 

“Then you have discovered her address this morning ? ” 

“T have been informed of it within the last few hours.” 

“Did you seek for this information ?” 

“Re” 

“Then I am correct in supposing that you are going to Ireland to 
see this young woman?” 


“Your supposition is quite correct,” he answered irritably. “But 
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let me say at once that Iam going purely from motives of humanity. 




































The young lady has met with an accident and is dangerously ill.” 


Miss Rigby looked at him in reproachful and pitying sorrow, and 
shaking her head in doubt she said in a tone of marked grief :-— 

“Oh, my boy, my boy, you are playing traitor to yourself and 
rushing to your own ruin. Motives of humanity, however strong, 
do not usually take a young man on a journey of some hundreds of 
miles to see a young woman who is almost a total stranger to him. 
This infatuation—there is no other term I can give it—is leading 
you from peace and happiness to toil and trouble. Let me, as one 
who has been a mother to you, and who would sacrifice her life for 
your sake, let me implore you to turn back before it is too late. 
Forget this girl. You are sacrificing yourself, and she is not worthy 
of the sacrifice that you would make in her behalf. Believe me, you 
are going from duty to dishonour, you are besmirching your proud 


”? 


name for the sake of an adventuress—— 

“Miss Rigby,” exclaimed Robert sternly and interrupting her, 
“ Miss Rigby, I cannot and will not listen to such words used against 
one of whom you have not the slightest knowledge. I know my 


duty, and I have too high a respect for honour to abandon it lightly. 





Let me state briefly and in unmistakeable terms that in going to see 
this lady I am actuated by the sole desire to render a service ; and 
you may believe me when I say that between me and her there is no 
other feeling existing but that which any gentleman might honourably 
entertain for an unfortunate woman in distress,” 

“You may think so now, Robert,” the housekeeper returned, 
reproachfully yet tenderly. ‘1am quite sure you speak from the 
impressions of your mind as they are at the present moment. 
But let me, as a woman, assure you that you are blind to 
the great danger you are running, and as one who would willingly 
die to shield you from shame and sorrow, let me implore youto reflect 
before the time for reflection has passed. Oh, Robert, do listen to 
my pleadings—” 

| * Really, Miss Rigby,” he interrupted with an ironical laugh, “I 
am bound to say you are frightening yourself with a bogy. Tam 
responsible for my own acts, and I will stand or fall by what I do, I 
am no longer a child, and I respectfully decline to prolong the dis- 


cussion, seeing that you are labouring under a false impression that 
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I could not hope to remove even if I possessed the eloquence of 
Demosthenes himself.” 

“My impression is not false,” she answered resolutely, “and the 
inference I draw is based upon that instinct which is dominant in the 
mind of every woman. Go your own way, Robert, for a wilful man 
must have his way, but when it is too late you will repent, and then 
in your hour of repentance you will remember my words. There is 
trouble looming for you in the future, and sorrow will yet write its 
mark upon your brow.” 

She spoke under the influence of strong excitement, and her tall 
figure was drawn up to its full height. There was a flush on her 
face, and her eyes were unnaturally brilliant. It almost seemed as 
if she was speaking under the influence of some strange moving 
passion that was like an inspiration. 

There is no doubt that she firmly believed that she was uttering 
grave words of wisdom, and tnat Robert was guilty of a sin that 
sooner or later was bound to bring its mead of punishment. He 
himself was deeply hurt, for she had never been so severe with him 
before, and whatever she might think, he did not feel himself to be 
such a black sinner as she represented. On the contrary, he was 
impressed with a conscious pride in rendering a service. He be- 
lieved that he was going to aid a fellow-creature in distress, and 
that he was thereby following the honest path of duty. He saw, 
however, that further argument with Miss Rigby would be quite 
useless, so he merely remarked— 

‘‘T am pained beyond measure that you should take such a view 
and think me so bad. But I must have patience and wait, and some 
day, perhaps, you will acknowledge that you have done me a cruel 
injustice.” 

He could not trust himself to say more, and wishing her good 
afternoon with studied politeness, he passed out of the room 

One hour later he was ready to start upon his journey. The gig 
was waiting to take him to the station, and his portmanteau 
was already in the vehicle. But now that the supreme moment of 
departure had come, he felt very much as if he were a criminal, and 
he was weighed down under some trouble that had no shape, and 
was utterly undefinable, and which nevertheless caused him to almost 
shudder with nameless dread. The dear old home that had been to 


him a sanctuary of unalloyed happiness, he was now leaving, under 
BB 
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circumstances that were calculated to separate him from that home 
for ever. The thought that he was at variance with those he loved was 
a source of poignant grief, increased and emphasised by Miss Rigby’s 
anger. She had been so truly good to him that he could not bear to 
offend her, and yet, what could he now do ? She had made up her mind, 
and was not to be moved, and though he could not bring himself to 
think that he was doing anything very wrong, he was compelled to 
admit that toa third person his conduct and acts would seem suspi- 
cious. Only the night previous he had solemnly denied that there was 
any connection between him and Miss Easton, and had proclaimed him- 
self ignorant even of her whereabouts. And yet within twenty-four 
hours he was on the point of starting for Ireland to see her. He 
tried to console himself with the reflection— 

“ Appearances are against me, but my conscience is clear.” And 
yet, however clear his conscience might have been, it unmistakably 
produced in him a spirit of great unrest. 

He did not leave the house by the main entrance, for he was 
anxious to avoid observation as much as possible. He went through 
a side doorway that led on to a lawn. It was a bitter afternoon, 
and already the short day was darkening to its close. Drippiness 
and dampness were everywhere, and the moisture-saturated atmos- 
phere seemed to cling to one like a wet winding sheet. The naked 
branches of the trees looked gaunt and grim, and the heaps of dead 
brown leaves that rustled in the melancholy wind only served to 
emphasise the brooding sorrow that seemed to have settled upon all 
things. Never before had the chilliness and decay that mark the 
beginning of the English winter produced on Robert such a strange 
impression of sorrow ; such a sickening sense of mental pain ; a sense 

of a void as if something had gone out from his life—a something 


that was its spirit, its essence, its brightness—and which could 





never again be recalled. If he could only have heard his father’s 
hearty ‘Good-bye, Bob,” which ever rang in his ears when he was 
leaving home, and have been cheered by the tender solicitude of 
Miss Rigby, which was always displayed when he was going away, 
all might have been so different. But he was leaving amidst ill- 
feeling and anger; no cheery voice bade him “God speed,” and 
even nature was harsh and out of tune, and was wailing painfully. 
Although he did not feel in any humour for smoking, he lit a 
cigar, hoping that that might divert the current of his thoughts. 
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Then he sprang into the gig, and was driven by the ostler at a rapid 
rate along the muddy melancholy roads, and was barely in time to 
catch the up train. 

His journey down to Fleetwood was a very wretched one, and the 
sea passage from there to Belfast one of the worst he had ever made. 
A furious gale was blowing, and the sea was like a fierce, boiling 
cauldron. The air was thick with snow, and piercingly cold. So bad 
was the weather that twice had the steamer to put back, and when 
at length she did manage to get out she was battered about like a 
cork and occupied double the usual time in making the passage. 

Robert was very uncomfortable, very unhappy, and very miserable 
the whole journey. Everything was painfully depressing ; there was 
no brightness anywhere. He had plenty of time for reflection, and 
he pondered deeply on the step he was taking, until he became con- 
vinced, even against his will, that it was a momentous one, and 
fraught with peril to himself. One thing he made up his mind to 
do, and that was to take his friend, The O’Flaggerty, into his confi- 
dence. 

The two young men had been such close companions and such 
warm friends, that Robert felt it would be something like deception 
to come to Ireland without seeing him. And so firmly did this idea 
fasten upon him, and so utterly cast down did he become, that he 
resolved to go straight to Dublin before attempting to see Miss 
Easton. No doubt the motive that prompted him to this course was 
a yearning for some moral support. He could not bear the idea that 
he was doing an evil deed, and utterly alienating himself from all 
those who were dear to him. 

He found that he could just catch a train to Dublin, and he 
would be able to leave again the same night, and be in LKelfast the 
following morning early. So, after all, it was only the loss of a day. 
He did not even give himself time for an opportunity to change his 
mind, for within an hour of landing from the steamer after that 
frightfully stormy passage, he was on his way to the Irish capital. 

“ What—in—the name of wonder has brought you here?” ex- 
claimed The O’Flaggerty, in profound amazement, as his friend 
presented himself. ‘‘ Nothing serious I hope.” 

“T may say it is serious,” Robert began in a melancholy tone. 
“ But I have much to tell you, and must begin at the beginning.” 


“ Well, come, sit down and make yourself jolly, We shall be 
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better able to discuss this serious business under the influence of 
some prime ‘golden leaf’ that I’ve just got,” and The O’Flaggerty 
placed a huge tobacco jar and a quantity of pipes on the table. ‘“ [ 
may as well tell you, old fellow, before you begin,” he continued, as 
be settled himself in his chair and commenced to charge his pipe, 
‘that had you delayed your journey for a few hours we should have 
passed each other on the road.” 

‘“¢ Indeed ! ” 

“Yes, I leave here by to-night’s boat for London.” 

“T may ask you, then, in your own words, if the business is 
serious? The journey, at any rate, is unexpected, is it not ?” 

‘“Yes to both questions. I received news recently of the sudden 
death of an uncle who has long been settled in England. He has 
left his entire property to me, and I ain going to take possession of 
a very snug little fortune. There is a capital and compact country 
residence, I believe, somewhere in Surrey, and it is possible I shall 
take up my permanent quarters there.” 

“You are a lucky dog,” Robert answered sadly. “As you walk 
into a fortune I walk out of one. Heigho! It’s a whirligig life.” 
He related to his friend all that had passed between himself and his 
father, and his determination not to marry Miss Ilartley. 

The O’Flaggerty listened with apparent stoicism until Robert had 
quite exhausted his subject. Then he remarked that it was a bad 
job, but one upon which he did not feel justified in giving an opinion ; 
and having thus expressed himself he proceeded deliberately to fill 
his third pipe. 

‘But, unfortunately,” continued Robert, anxious to come to the 
other subject, “I am afraid that the purport of my visit to Ireland 
is apt to be used against me. In fact, Miss Rigby has already 
arrogated to herself the right to sit in judgment, and assuming for 
the nonce the character of a prophetess, has predicted all sorts of 
terrible things for me in the future. The fact is, I have come to 
Treland to see Miss Easton. She is in Belfast.” 

* Ah!” muttered his friend with provoking coolness ; but in that 
“ Ah” he expressed a world of meaning. Having thus laconically 
delivered himself, he concentrated his attention on the tobacco in his 
pipe, which did not seem to burn very evenly, and necessitated some 
skilful manipulation with a silver pricker. 

Robert was greatly disappointed. He waited for some moments 
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thinking his friend would make further comment ; but he didn't, and 
so Robert proceeded :— 

“ Tt is necessary for me to explain, however, that [ am here on an 
errand of charity and mercy. Perhaps charity is rather an objec- 
tionable word, but I use it in its broadest sense. The fact is, Miss 
Easton has met with an accident—is seriously ill—and in my 
medical capacity I am going to attend to her on her journey back to 
London, Once there my mission ends.” 

The O’Flaggerty had by this time knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, and was just debating with himself whether or not he should 
have another “fill” before dinner. As Robert finished, his friend 
simply gave expression to a sound that can only be described as a 
contemptuous grunt. 

Robert was hurt and annoyed, and he said ironically— 

“ My story doesn’t seem to have interested you.” 

‘Doesn't it?” was the blunt answer; or more correctly speaking, 
question. 

* Well, I should say not, judging from your manner. At any rate, 
you will permit me to solicit your opinion ?” 

“Tt is easily given. You're a fool.” 

“Thank you. That is at least candid, although not courteous.” 

“Look here, Bob, it is useless for us to split straws. If I am 
lacking in courtesy, I trust that I make up for it in honesty of 
speech. I am a man of few words, and I say what I think. Your 
meeting with this girl was a singularly unfortunate affair, and I 
quite agree with Miss Rigby that trouble is likely to come out of it. 
If you care to ask my advice, I give it as easily as my opinion. Go 
back with me to-night, and give up the idiotic pursuit of a 
phantom.” 

“No, Stewart. To return now would be the act of an abject 
coward, and though I may not be so fortunate in the possession of 
intellect as yourself, I do venture to assert humbly, that I have a 
high appreciation of those qualities which a true Englishman prizes 
most—pity for a woman in distress ; readiness to render aid, and 
profound respect for a promise seriously given. No, O’Flaggerty, I 
shall not falter at the eleventh hour, but go on, though it cost me 
my life.” 

“T admire your pluck ; commend it, in fact,” answered O’Flaggerty 


with positive warmth. ‘I wish, however, that you were exercising 
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it in a better cause. You are going to this girl under the impression 
that you are only interested in her as any man might take an interest 
in a woman in trouble. But you are false to yourself, and are 
throwing dust in your own eyes. Other motives—shadowy and un- 
defined perhaps at present—are moving you; and the truth is, you 
think more of her than she does, or ever will do, of you. If, how- 
ever, you are desirous of doing so, marry her by all means—providing, 
of course, that she will have you. But remember the saying—‘ ’Tis 
fools only who court disasters.’ ” 

“ Let me answer that by another,” said Robert ; “‘ What will be 
will be.’ Iam prepared to face the future, boldly, fearlessly, come 
what may.” 

“Good,” returned his friend. ‘ You take your fate into your own 
hands. Let us go intodinner now. Your train for the north leaves 
at 8.50. You will have a cold journey. A winter ride between here 
and Belfast, at any rate in weather like this, is enough to kill any 
one but an Esquimaux.” 

The dinner over, Robert and his friend drove to the station. The 
O’Flaggerty did not leave until ten o’clock, so that he undertook to 
see his friend off. 

It was an awful night. The air was thick with snow, and the 
wind shrieked as it drove the frozen flakes violently against lamps 
and windows. The lights flared dismally, and the few porters on 
duty flitted about like shadows. 

The train was standing at the platform, and Robert ensconced 
himself snugly in the corner of a first-class carriage, his friend 
leaning over the door to talk to him, and strange to say he dis- 
played for the first time in Robert’s experience a certain sentimental 
vein that was quite foreign to him. 

* We are both about to take a journey that will be memorable 
in the history of our lives,” he remarked. ‘“ But how different are 
the objects upon which we are bent. By Jove! it’s a beastly night,” 
he suddenly exclaimed in a changed tone as a violent blast of wind 
brought a great cloud of snow swirling through the station. “I say, 
Bob,” he continued, when the mimic whirlwind had passed, “If I 
had any of your sentimental nonsense in my head I should say that 
your starting upon such a journey on such a night augured of 


coming evil.” Then he broke into a cheery laugh, and grasping 


with great heartiness and warmth his friend’s hand, he added, “I 
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say, dear old fellow, I don’t want to make you miserable. Fortune 
smile on you. Good-bye; God speed. Don’t forget to write to 
me.” 

The engine snorted, the train moved away, and Robert went out 
into the bitterness of the night with The O’Flaggerty’s words ringing 
in his ears. He drew up the windows, rolled himself in his rugs, and 
tried to sleep; but those unfortunate words seemed to be taken up 
and repeated by the railway wheels that kept on saying, “ augured 
of coming evil. Coming evil; augured evil, coming evil ; augured 
of coming evil.” And so they went on and he could not change their 
burden, and at last he got positively nervous as his mind caught the 
impression of surrounding gloom. Then he jumped up and paced the 
narrow limits of the carriage, and at last drew out his pipe and pre- 
pared to smoke, hoping thereby to dispel the shadows that were 
haunting and pursuing him. 

When he had finished his pipe he began to feel drowsy, and very 
soon fell into a dreamful sleep, from which he was occasionally 
aroused by the stoppage of the train at some station. 

It was the dawn of a terrible morning when he reached the 
northern city. The air was literally thick with snow, and the wind 
seemed to freeze the very marrow in one’s bones. The cold, gloomy- 
looking streets ; the tall, silent, sombre-looking houses, with their 
monotonous row of blinds, had a peculiarly depressing effect, and 
Robert felt perfectly melancholy as he stood at the station door, 
muffled in a woollen comforter, and his ears buried in the fur collar 
of his coat, deliberating upon what it was best to do at so early an 
hour. 

Even the cabmen seemed afraid to brave the rigour of that icy 
storm, for not a single vehicle could be procured. The half-dozen 
passengers who had arrived by the train quickly dispersed. The 
three carriages which had formed the train were dragged into a 
siding. The snorting engine, as if glad to get out of the cold, gave a 
fiendish shriek of delight and rushed into a shed. Then all was 
silent save for the whistling wind and that strange, weird patter so 
peculiar to falling snow. Robert almost felt as if he had suddenly 
been dropped down in the midst of a barren desert or on one of the 
Russian Steppes. He was an utter stranger in the town, and did 
not even know where to go to; while the Quixotic nature of his 


journey began to force itself upon him in a most unpleasant way. 
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“ Will ye be going intil the town th’ noo, sir?” asked a drowsy 
porter of Robert, who was deeply lost in thought. 

“* Well, I was just wondering what was the best thing to do,” he 
answered, as he started from his reverie. ‘ How far is the nearest 
hotel from here” 

“Oh, it’s noso far; but mebbe ye would not get in just yet, as 
the hour is so early. If ye like to come intil th’ waiting room, I'll 
pit ona bit fire for ye, and ye may mak yersel comfortable for an 
hour or two.” 

“Thanks, I’ll do that,” Robert answered, as he followed the man 
along the platform. 

The “fire” and the comfort, however, proved a delusion and a 
snare, for the room was draughty and bare, and the fire refused to 
burn, notwithstanding that for a full hour the drowsy porter with 
commendable persistency endeavoured to produce the blaze that 
would never come, for the vent of the chimney seemed to be stopped, 
and the wood was saturated with wet. ’ 

As the clocks of the town chimed eight, Robert was able to pro- 
cure a cab, and he then drove straight to a hotel where he refreshed 
himself with a bath and a good breakfast, and after about a couple 
of hours’ sleep, he started forth in search of Miss Easton’s lodging. 

This was a task that proved more difficult than he imagined, for 
the reason that the street was not a well-known one, and the house 
was a tenement. Miss Easton was located at the very top of the 
building, and when he had mounted to this height he was quite 
breathless. 

The door was opened to him by an aged, snuff-taking crone, who in 
reply to his question if Miss Easton lived there, answered sharply— 

“Shure and she does. What is it yer want with her?” 

**T wish to see her.” 

“ Then that’s what ye’ll not get doing.” 

* And why not, pray?’ he demanded, feeling angry by reason of 
the woman’s excessive rudness. 

“* Because she’s badly ill.” 

“T am quite aware of that,” he said, “and you will please to take 
her this card.” 

The old hag clutched the piece of cardboard, and having turned it 
upside down and round-about, and examined it from every conceiv- 


able point, she said— 
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“Ts it yer name that’s on it !” 
“Of course it is.” 

“ And what is your name ?” 
“Can’t you read,” he exclaimed hotly, and then muttered “ You 
idiot.” 

“ No, I can’t,” she growled ; “ but mebbe the lady can.” 

With that she hobbled off, much to his relief, leaving him standing 
in the horribly cold and gloomy passage. It was quite ten minutes 
before the ancient creature returned, and then she said sullenly— 
“Yer to come in and wait.” 


So saying, she shut the door and showed him in to a very cold, damp- 





feeling, mouldy smelling, and squalid room, where she left him to his 
reflections. 
(To be continued. ) 








BALLADE. 


O Love, if in these weary days 
Your thoughts to me should flow, 
And dwell upon the golden haze 
Of scarce a year ago, 
Then feel with me the winds that blow 
From far-off cool retreats, 
And stand again as once, you know, 


Among the Marguerites. 


Or upward, through a misty maze, 
Where knots of heather grow, 

To watch, beneath the sun’s warm rays, 
The sea outspread below; 

In what a golden overflow 
The dream of summer fleets, 

As once within that time, you know, 
Among the Marguerites, 


Apart, in shadow-darkened ways, 
We, wandering to and fro, 

Recall the glamour of those days, 
Before the year brought woe, 

Before the days were sad and slow, 
And still my heart entreats 

The love of old, which grew, you know, 
Among the Marguerites. 


Envoy. 
Dear Heart, the future yet may show 
A harvest crowned with sweets, 
And ripened love be ours, you know, 


Among the Marguerites. 


Florence J. Marriott. 























RICHARD METCALFE. 


4) T isa truism that there are heroes in everyday life as 
worthy of admiration as ever were those whose deeds 
of heroism are displayed amid the excitement and 


turmoil of war. In some respects they are more 





admirable, because the courage which is shown in cool 
blood is of a higher character than that which is the result of the 
excitement and danger of the moment. However, all courage, 
physical as well as moral, is praiseworthy when manifested in a good 
cause, and it is, perhaps, invidious to draw comparisons. Nor would 
the comparison have been drawn here but for the fact that, while 
true moral courage is rarer than its physical counterpart, it is still 
more rare for it to get its due mead of praise. Nor does public 
spirit always secure the recognition which it deserves, It is for 
these reasons, as well as for others connected with public enlighten- 
ment, that we give, this month, the portrait and biography of Mr. 
Richard Metcalfe, the veteran hydropathist. 

Richard Metcalfe was born at Barnard Castle, Yorkshire, in the 
year 1831. His father, who was a farmer, had a business acquain- 
tance with Dr. McLeod, of the Ben Rhydding Hydropathic Establish- 
ment, and the son, not having a taste for agricultural pursuits, and 
being desirous, moreover, of following a more studious occupation, 
entered Dr. McLeod’s service. This was shortly after the opening 
of Ben Rhydding, some thirty-six years ago, and young Metcalfe 
remained there as an assistant for two years, gaining experience and 
practically testing the efficacy and effects of all the various forms of 
water treatment on his own healthy body, albeit occasionally with 
unpleasant results, as he was not then in need of such heroic 
remedies being applied to himself as were practised by Vincent 
Priessnitz, the father of Hydropathy. Soon after this Mr. Metcalfe 
entered a locomotive engineering establishment, in which he made 
good progress, and engaged to go to Italy for an English firm con 
structing a railway there ; but had to return in haste owing to the 


revolutionary troubles of that period. 
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Finally, in 1859, he settled down at Paddington Green (after a 


brief residence in Berkeley Street, Edgware Road), and commenced, 
in good earnest, to apply himself to the practice of hydropathy, 
undergoing, at the same time, special training in physiology and 
therapeutics. During this period he was intimately associated with 
the late Dr. Barter, of St. Anne’s, Cork, to whom we are indebted 
for the re-introduction of the Roman, or Turkish, bath into this 
country. ‘The Turkish baths at Paddington Green were about the 
second erected in England, and during the last thirty years Mr. Met- 
calfe has treated many of the most noted men of the day, including the 
late Lord Lytton (who wrote one of the best essays on the water- 
cure ever penned), Lord Napier of Magdala, Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, Lord Kinnaird, Lord Besborough, Sir Francis Ashley, Admiral 
Sir James Denham, Admiral Sullivan, Admiral Fishbourne, and 
several members of the late Mr. John Bright’s family. 

Mr. Metcalfe was for a number of years a member of the 
Paddington Vestry, and in that capacity he was ever found 
promoting schemes and proposals for the public benefit. He was 
the originator of those important metropolitan improvements, the 
widening of the Edgware Road end of the Harrow Road, and the 
laying out and planting of Paddington Green. During the time 
Dr. Hardwicke was Medical Officer of Health for the district, at 
Mr. Metcalfe’s suggestion the parish was divided into block sections, 
for the purpose of systematic sanitary inspection. Large numbers of 
houses occupied by the working-classes were personally visited and 
inspected by Mr. Metcalfe, who became impressed with the manifold 
disadvantages under which the people labour. He therefore, set 
himself to work to inquire into the Baths and Washhouses Acts, 
with a view to their application to districts really needing such 
institutions. . He urged the adoption of the Acts in the parish of 
Paddington, and when it was resolved to doso he was appointed one 
of the commissioners entrusted with their administration. He 
advocated the introduction of a system of hot-air lavatories, invented 
by himself, and took pains to collect data, showing his colleagues the 
sanitary and financial advantages of the proposal ; but although at 
first they favoured the suggestion, they afterwards determined to 
adhere to the old system, and Mr. Metcalfe withdrew from the 
commission in consequence. He also strongly disapproved of the 


site chosen for the baths, which is surrounded by the residences of 
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the well-to-do and wealthy, instead of being in the vicinity of the 
poor, for whose benefit the Acts were intended, 

In pursuing his inquiries into the extent to which the Baths Acts 
had been adopted throughout the country, Mr. Metcalfe collected a 
mass of valuable statistical and sanitary information, which he 
afterwards, at considerable labour and expense, issued in a volume 
entitled, “Sanitas Sanitatum et omnia Sanitas,” a work giving a 
succinct account of the rise and progress of the Baths and Wash- 
houses movement, with elaborate statistical information regarding 
the cost and financial results of baths wherever erected, with some 
valuable suggestions for their improvement, including a modification 
of the Turkish bath, or the hot-air-lavatory-system. No where else 
can so much information be found upon the question as is embodied 
in “Sanitas.” The Press was unanimous in acknowledging the 
value of the book, which we should be glad to see brought up 
to date, reduced somewhat in bulk, and issued at a cheap rate, so as 
to be within the reach of Municipal and County Councillors of 
all degrees. It would be invaluable to them. 

While pursuing his public work, Mr. Metcalfe was not neglecting 
his professional duties. For many years he had a branch establish- 
ment at New Barnet, Herts, but this has long been given up, and 
now, Mr. Metcalfe being a man of the most restless activity, he 
apportions his time between Priessnitz House, Paddington Green, 
and the Hydropathic Establishment, Wellington Square, Hastings, 
of which he has the professional management, and at both of which 
places he has always enough to do. Many clergymen and persons of 
note of the present time, including “ General” Booth and his family, 
with many ofticers of the Salvation Army and professional men, avail 
themselves of the recuperative effects of Mr. Metcalfe’s hydropathic 
treatment in cases of overwork, brain fag, feverish colds, &c. Among 
his notable cures is that of the late Mr. Wm. Joynson, of St. Mary 
Cray, a noted philanthropist, who had been pronounced incurable by 
the medical faculty when Mr. Metcalfe was called in, and his course 
of treatment restored the patient to health and prolonged for many 
years his career of usefulness and beneficence. 

Not only may Mr. Metcalfe claim to have been the pioneer of 
hydropathy in London, but he has successfully applied it in over- 
crowded neighbourhoods, where smallpox and typhoid fever have 


raged, thus practically showing that he has the courage of 
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his convictions, “His efforts to bring Hydropathy within reach of the 
poor man,” writes Christopher Crayon, in the Christian World, “were 
ably seconded and encouraged by Mrs. Bayley, the well-known 
worker for the moral and spiritual elevation of the masses and 
authoress of ‘ Ragged Homes and How to Mend them.’ They jointly 
established at Mrs. Bayley’s far-famed workman’s hall an hydropathic 
dispensary, where, for a time, the poor were treated without charge, 
and thus taught to realise the blessings of cold water as a means of 
hindering or removing disease.” 

In connection with this interesting experiment, Mr. Parfit, the 
then City Missionary for the district, gives us a glimpse of the sort 
of work which Mr. Metcalfe was called upon to do. Mr. Parfit says : 
“In this neighbourhood (the Potteries) there is a large house in- 
habited by thirteen families (many of them with a number of children), 
occupying thirteen little rooms, and even there Mr. Metcalfe treated 
successfully a child who was ill of the fever. As he was about 
recovering, the father fell ill of typhoid fever, and was attended by 
the medical gentleman provided by the parish. . . Mr. Metcalfe 
was sent for, and when he arrived the man was so weak that there 
was little hope of his recovery. However, he at once gave him a 
bath, and after he had it the man slept four hours, and his skin, 
which before was like a hot brick, felt soft and moist. When he 
awoke he began to ask for bread and cheese, and in a short time got 
about. This man was fifty-six years of age, and in five weeks he was 
able to go to Covent Garden and bring home a great basket of apples. 
Before he recovered, his wife fell ill of the same disease, and, to his 
great surprise, came through it even more rapidly than he did. 1 
think it right to mention this, as in these cases there was no advan- 
tage of fresh air.” 

Three or four years ago, when the hydrophobia scare was rampant, 
and M. Pasteur’s anti-rabic innoculations came into public notoriety, 
Mr. Metcalfe—at the instigation of an influential society who believed 
in the sweating cure of Dr. Buisson, of Paris (who is said to have cured 
himself of the disease in 1825), was asked if he would undertake to 
treat any case of hydrophobia. He consented, and three cases were 
sent to him. All had been bitten by rabid animals. One was a notable 


case from Bradford, anether was a boy who was brought all the way 


from Wicklow, in Ireland. The latter developed symptoms of hydro- 


phobia while undergoing treatment at Paddington. Mr Metcalfe’s 
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bathman and assistants were terrified, and fled the place. He 
was, therefore, obliged to strip and go into the hot room (in order to 
superintend the sweating process) with the patient himself. “T 
thought now surely my hour was come,” said Mr. Metcalfe, speaking 
of the affair afterwards ; “ but there was no help for it ; I had taken 
the matter in hand, and I was determined to go through with it, 
come what would.” He did go through with it, and cured the boy. 

After a lapse of two years, seeing the cases were so successful, 

he wrote a work on the subject of hydrophobia in opposition to 
M. Pasteur’s innoculating theory. Collecting information from all 
ancient and modern authorities on the nature and treatment of 
of hydrophobia, he compiled material for a volume of 400 pages, 
in which he proved beyond doubt the superiority of the method 
of external treatment. The MS. was placed in the printer's 
hands for publication; but unfortunately a fire broke out on 
the premises, and thus the result of years of laborious research 
was destroyed. It is a matter of deep regret that no second 
copy was kept, as competent authorities, after careful examina- 
tion, pronounced it the most rational and exhaustive work that 
had been produced on hydrophobia, It is to be hoped that the 
author will yet find the necessary time and strength, for the 
benefit of mankind, to reproduce the work, thus emulating the 
example of Thomas Carlyle in regard to the first volume of his famous 
“ History of the French Revolution.” 

In addition to the above work, and the “ Sanitas Sanitatum ” 
before mentioned, Mr. Metcalfe is the author of various other works, 
besides numerous magazine articles on hygienic subjects, including 
“ Hydropathy in London ” (Leath and Ross, 1862), ‘Medical Opinions 
on the Efficacy of Hydropathy ” (J. Burns), “A Plea for Hydropathic 
Dispensaries ” (Tweedie), ‘ Hot-air v. Hot-water Bathing for the 
Working Classes” (National Temperance League), “The Turkish 
Bath in Heart Disease, Obesity, and Atrophy,” and lastly, a pamphlet 
entitled “ Testimonies to the Efficacy of Hydropathy in the Cure of 
Disease.” 

Mr. Metcalfe is yet in the prime of life, and to all human appearance 
has still many years of work in him. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that he will long be spared to carry on the good work he is now 
engaged in, spreading the knowledge of hydropathy and hygiene, and 

bringing the means of treatment within the reach of all. The writer 
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in the Christian Worid, from whom citation has already been made, 
says :—‘ There is no doubt in my mind that a hydropathic estab- 
lishment does you more good than you get by swallowing any amount 
of doctor’s draughts, and that in proportion as we have them multi- 
plied over the land the health of the community will increase. Already 
England contains a hundred of such institutions, and it will be soon 
thought a disgrace to a locality, even the poorest, to be without one.” 
So we think, and in helping along the day when such will be the case, 


Mr. Metcalfe is doing a national service. 





ET NUNC ET SEMPER, 


Deep are her eyes of brown, of softest hue, 

All brightful with the Love-lit glow of youth, 

For ev’ry glance rays forth the clearest truth, 
Sweet as the budling rose with summer dew, 
Discov’ring new things fair and old things new ! 

Nor changes she when changes come, in sooth 

Her love is even as the Love of Ruth ! 

And proves that hearts immortal are and true. 
The music of her laughter’s like the river, 

And ripples through shy lips of pouting red, 
Wreathing her damask cheek with dimples rare ; 
The beauty of her soul will last for ever, 

Her Love increase and live by heart-faith fed : 


O from her life, ye Gods, still smooth all care ! 


S. J. Aduir Fitz-Gerald. 












































THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


HE indignation which has been aroused by the pur- 
chase of Mr. Calderon’s picture of “St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary” from the Chantrey Fund has onve more 


directed public attention to that bequest, and called 





forth demands for an inquiry into its administration. 


Tt is nothing less than a national scandal that such a bad picture 

















Sir Francis CHANTREY. 


should have been acquired from a fund left to the nation for the 
encouragement of art. Nor did it put the President and Council of 
the Royal Academy, who have the administration of the Trust, in 
any better light to have to publish an apology, deeply regretting to 
find that the exhibition of the picture had aroused a strong feeling 
of indignation among Roman Catholics. It was their duty to have 
foreseen that such a picture would cause indignation. But it did 
not merely arouse indignation amongst Roman Catholics ; it aroused 


that feeling amongst _othe:s as well ; but it also aroused a feeling of 
cc 
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contempt in the mind of sincere lovers of art to find that Academi- 
cians could be so unitedly blind as not to perceive the utter badness 
and falsity of a picture which represents a confessedly pure and 
high-minded woman in the most disgraceful position in which a 
woman could be expected. And this position forsooth is for a 
national collection! It is to be hoped that the nation will have the 
good sense to refuse to have such a picture foisted upon it for public 
exhibition. 

That such a work could have been purchased out of a public fund, 
designed for the encouragement of native art—and “St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary ” is not by any means the first bad picture the adminis- 
trators of its Trust have bought—is prima facie ground suflicient 
for the institution of an enquiry into its administration, and, if 
necessary, for the framing of a better scheme by the Charity Com- 
missioners for the administration of the bequest. It is only some 
fourteen years since the funds left by Sir Francis Chantrey became 
available for the purchase of pictures; but during that time the 
trustees have succeeded in thoroughly convincing a large portion of 
the public that, on account of favouritism and incapacity, the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Academy are not the proper persons to have 
control of the fund. An undue proportion of the works selected for 
purchase have been by Acadamicians and Associates, to the neglect 
of artists outside of the charmed circle of the Academy. Nor are 
the pictures by R.A’s and A.R.A’s by any means the best 
among the pictures selected. 

A very general impression prevails that the bequest of Sir Francis 
Chantrey was intended to encourage rising talent. This impression 
probably originated with some of the intimate friends of the late Sir 
Francis Chantrey ; it does not seem to have any other foundation, 





It is, however, certain that his will directs that the pictures to be 
purchased from the funds he bequeathed shall be selected for their 
artistic merit alone, without favouritism, and without regard to the 
needy circumstances of artists whose works do not reach the highest 
artistic merit. He also extends the benefits of his bequest to men of 
all nations, provided their works have been executed in England. 
The exact words of the will are :—“ And my will further is that such 
President and Council (of the Royal Academy of Arts) in making 
their decisions shall have regard solely to the intrinsic merit of the 
work in question and not permit any feeling of sympathy for the 
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artist or his family by reason of his or their circumstances or other- 
wise to influence them.” 

It is impossible for anyone to go through the gallery at South 
Kensington, in which the Chantrey bequest pictures are hung, without 
being convinced that influences other than artistic judgment pure 
and simple have been at work in the selection of the works exhibited. 
It is a mistake in the first place that the pictures should be so crowded 
into such an out of the way place instead of in some gallery where 
they could be judged by themselves alone. As it is they are com- 
paratively little seen; although a greater number find their way 
into that particular corner of the South Kensington bric-a-brac shop 
than Lord Salisbury would have us believe by his statement in the 
House of Lords in the debate on Mr. Calderon’s picture. 

It is one of the pitiable things connected with the situation that 
we have a Prime Minister who cannot rise to the occasion any better 
than to perpetrate a bad jest about a picture which has occasioned 
such a public scandal. Nothing could show more clearly the need 
that exists for a Minister of the Fine Arts—a person who should be 
responsible to Parliament and the country for everything that is done 
during his tenure of office in the name of the nation’s art, He should, 
of course, be a man above suspicion of favouring any school or clique ; 
in other words, perhaps, he should not be an artist by profession ; nor 
should he be connected with any institution or gallery ; but he should 
be a man with fine and catholic tastes in art, and with a sufficiency 
of knowledge. 

Something of the kind is certainly desirable in view of the growing 
interests of art, and in consideration of the large amount of the nation’s 
money that is being expended yearly on works of art, and the 
increasing number of galleries and collections of pictures representing 
the people’s treasures in this respect. Nor isa Minister of the Fine 
Arts required in this regard only. We are spending more and more 
annually in the teaching of drawing and designing, and in the 
encouragement of a love of art generally. And yet there is a growing 
feeling that—to put it broadly—we are not getting enough for our 
money, or not getting it in the right way. 

Take this very question of the Chantrey bequest. Here we 
have a sum of some thousands of pounds annually belonging to 
the nation, which was left distinctly for the encouragement of 
art, and it is spent upon pictures that are sent to a couple of rooms in 
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an obscure corner of a gallery in which the first Minister of the 
Crown confesses they stand very little chance of being seen, and with 
the flout and jest for which he has ever been noted, he suggests that 
it does not matter. This money, moreover, is expended by a body 
of men who are responsible to no one, and who have 
been publicly accused of faveuritism and incapacity. Some of 
their purchases have been so excessively bad that one is 
tempted to suspect that in order to avoid the expenditure 
of a little time or patience they select the R.A. or A.R.A whose 
work shall be bought by lot, or, in the vernacular, they “ toss for it.” 
Only by some such explanation can we account for much of the 
mediocrity of fulfilment which is represented amongst the Chantrey 
collection. It might seem invidious to “ name names,” especially of 
those still amongst the living ; but it would be difficult to find any- 
thing much worse than Hilton’s “ Christ Crowned by Thorns.” Yet 
this was one of the first pictures purchased from the funds of the 
bequest ; and it was purchased at a time when Cecil Lawson and 
John Linnell were still living, who are nevertheless unrepresented 
in the collection. Nor is the art of the most individual and dis- 
tinctive painter of this latter half of the century, Mr. Holman Hunt, 
at all represented. 

It is not meant to imply that all the pictures that have been 
added to the Chantrey collection are equally condemnable. Mr. 
Swan’s “ Prodigal Son,” which everybody admired in the Royal 
Academy a few years ago, is a valuable acquisition. So is Mr. 
Logsdail’s “St. Martin’s Church,” which, apart from its excellence 
as to workmanship, is of veritable worth as an historical document. 
Then such pictures as “A visit to Ausculapius,” and others which 
might be named, are an inestimable possession. But where there is 
one canvas of such indubitable value as these, there are two that 
had better been left to take their gradual course to the lumber room, 
and final and inevitable extinction. 

One may well ask how much longer this sort of thing is 
to be allowed to goon. The President and Council of the Royal 
Academy have had time enough in fourteen years to show their 
capacity and the spirit in which they deal with the fund 
entrusted to them ; they have failed utterly to give satisfaction ; 
and they have caused one of the worst art scandals of the century to 
arise. One would think, therefore, that the time had arrived for 
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either Parliament or the Charity Commissioners to take the matter 
in hand and inquire in what spirit Sir Francis Chantrey intended 
his bequest should be treated, and frame a scheme by which that 
spirit would be more likely to be carried out. It is quite hopeless to 
expect that the present administrators will succeed in satisfying the 
nation. They represent too much a clique in art, and an artistic 
tradition which is at variance with the more robust and healthy 
public taste, ever to give complete satisfaction. What is wanted is 
to broaden the Council of Trustees by the introduction of some who 
are not artists by profession, as well as of artists who have not been 
circumscribed in their view by living and thinking for years under 
the influence of a narrowing artistic tradition. Then, finally, there 
should be a reference to a Minister of Fine Arts. Until some such 
alteration in the trust is effected we shall have constant manifestations 


of the favouritism and incapacity that have been complained of, and 


possibly from time to time scandals such as that over the Calderon 
picture. 


SryLus. 











DEVONSHIRE. 


Deep slopes, cushioned with oak and brake, 
Striding down to a moorland stream 
Alive with quivering trout that gleam 

Past the stones where the ripples break. 

A sky, now dimpled with sunny smiles, 
Now hid by a frown, or summer tears 
Kissed away as the sun appears, 

Laughing at its coquettish wiles. 

Heathclad hills, set in gold and green, 

Ripening crops, that sway and gleam, 


When by the summer breezes fanned— 





A pleasant land—a pleasant land. 


Great green meadows, and sleepy cows 
Lazily lying in sun and shade ; 
Sun burnt apples, dreamily swayed 
As they cluster thickly on laden boughs, 
When the perfumed breeze comes lingering by ; 
And the distant voice of the restless sea 
Beating the red cliffs ceaselessly, 


Thrilling up like a lullaby. 





A land of mighty men and strong, 
World renowned in story and song ; 


With old traditions and legends grand,— 


A pleasant land—a pleasant land. 


Charles Young. 
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IR JAMES FERGUSSON, who succeeds the late Mr. 
H. Cecil Raikes as Postmaster-General, was born in 
1832—the year of the Reform Bill. He is the eldest 


son of the late Sir C. Dalrymple Fergusson, Bart., 





and was educated at Rugby and at University 


College, Oxford. As an officer of the Grenadiers he went to the 














Sir James FERGUSSON. 


Crimea, and was wounded there. In 1854 Sir James Fergusson 
entered Parliament for the first time, as Member for Ayrshire. He 
became Under Secretary for India in 1866, and in the following 


year was transferred to the Home Department. In 1868 he went to 









South Australia as Governor, and remained in that Colony until 






1873. Subsequently, Sir James governed New Zealand for two 
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years and was for five years after that Governor of Bombay. 
Returning: home he re-entered Parliament as Member for North 
East Manchester, defeating Mr. Blennerhasset in 1885 by the very 
considerable majority of 1,448. The next year, however, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s programme of Home Rule for Ireland produced a reaction, 
which reduced the Tory majority to 327. Sir James Fergusson has 
since been the trusted subordinate of the present Premier, whom he 
has served as the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The 
appointment of such a man to succeed Mr. Raikes is significant. 
His long Colonial experience, coupled with the knowledge he must 
have gained at the Foreign Office, enable him to take that world- 
wide, commercial view of the work of the Post Office which is 
necessary as the basis of a new policy of reform. It may be that 
Lord Salisbury has the idea of satisfying that very large body of 
electors who are becoming clamorous for up to date changes at the 
English Post Office. The demand comes largely from abroad, it is 
true, and Colonists have no votes. But their demands are 
sympathise:l with by thousands in this country, who would have 
liked to have seen Mr. Henniker Heaton appointed to the vacancy and 
given a free hand. And, besides the matter cf foreign mails and 
rates, there has grown up steadily of late years a home demand 
for postal reform not less urgent and imperative. The present 
Parliament is now about to enter upon its last session, a period 
when excuses can easily be made by Ministers in deprecation 
of new projects of legislation. But, on the other hand, 
a government in office that desires to insert a strong popular plank 
into its electoral platform can do so most securely by taking prelim- 
inary steps which will be regarded by the country as a pledge of 
sincerity and of achievement. 

I am well.aware that a contrary view can be taken of the recent 
appointment. It may be, and is, said that in passing over names like 
those of Sir John Gorst and Mr. Henniker Heaton, which had been 
suggested, and in appointing so steady a Conservative as Sir James, 
Lord Salisbury has determined not to heed the demands made for 
postal reform, or at least to do nothing, except carrying things on in 
their present state, until after the General Election. I do not care 
to determine this nice point, but wish to emphasise the conviction 
that the present juncture affords a rare and golden opportunity in 
which all who are honestly desirous of seeing a new policy inaugurated 
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at the Post Office should raise their voices, seeking to influence the 
electors and, through them, that future government which will 
conduct the affairs of this Empire after the election. 

Messrs. Maconochie Brothers, of Lowestoft, have done public 
service in this matter by sending to each member of Parliament a 
printed copy of the interesting correspondence which has lately 
passed between that firm and St. Martin’s le-Grand. It may be 
remembered that, in his budget speech of last year, Mr. Goschen 
rather grudgingly conceded the reduction of the Australian and 
Eastern postal rate from 5d. and 6d. to 24d. He apprehended a loss 
which he estimated would exceed £100,000. At the end of the 
financial year it was found that, so far from there being any loss 
upon the Post Office receipts, they were £170,000 in excess of the 
sum realized the year before. Mr. Henniker Heaton has repeatedly 
stated that this reduction is insufficient, and his contention is power- 
fully supported by the facts brought by Messrs. Maconochie under 
the notice of the authorities, The firm has ascertained by actual 
experiment that the postage of 20,000 of their business circulars to 
Australia and the East costs them, if paid in England, the sum of 
£145 16s. 8d. If posted in Antwerp, the postage for the same service 
is only £41 13s. 4d. Consequently this firm has expressed its 
intention of removing from England to Belgium the whole of the 
printing department of its business. 

The answer made by the Post-Office to these complaints was that 
the whole matter of ocean postal-rates would be considered at the 
Postal Congress in Vienna. But when that Congress was held 
nothing was done. On the contrary, our Australian colonies then 
announced their adhesion to the Postal Union and sent a delegate. 
They also made it a condition, which was accepted by the Congress, 
that the postal rates to Australia should not be altered until the 
Congress met again at the end of five years. There appears to have 
been in this matter some misconception, and it certainly claims imme- 
diate attention at the hands of the new Postmaster-General. Eng- 
lish commerce with the colonies and dependencies of the British 
Empire must no longer be hampered by postal rates dearer than 
those which are current on the Continent. 

As a home grievance, equalling the former one in magnitude and 
importance, I may mention the matter brought before the attention 
of Mr. Raikes on the 23rd of June, by a deputation representing the 
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newspaper and magazine trade of the country. Very excessive rates 
are charged for the transmission of printed matter through the post, 
such as newspapers (with certain exceptions), magazines, and cheap 
books, The result is to throw the distribution of these productions 
entirely into the hands of middlemen. In other countries a large 
proportion of similar publications are mailed : go direct through the 
post to readers. The evil here complained of is aggravated by the 
arbitrary and often absurd definitions framed at the English Post- 
Office of “news” and “a newspaper.” Mr. Raikes returned the 
stereotyped Ministerial answer to the deputation ; but this matter is 
far too important to rest there. Education in England, and the 
dissemination of useful information through the press, is far too 
important a matter to be left thus handicapped. In this respect, 
also, our Post-Office must be brought in line with the foreigner. 
Perhaps the most startling and necessary of all reforms in connec- 
tion with the post office has reference to the incidence of taxation. 
A business man who expends £100 yearly in stamps—and he need 
not be in a large way to do that—pays £35 to the revenue in 
addition to the Queen’s and income taxes, the Customs and Excise 
dues, which he pays like other people. Is it wise or just to tax 
commerce in this way? Why should the producer, the man who is 
increasing the wealth of his country, be thus mulcted while the 
owner of ground-rents, for example, is let off scot free? This is a 
large question. It is one that must be faced and answered by any 
Postmaster-General who undertakes radical and effective Post Office 


E. M. 





reform. 























PROFESSOR 





BASK’S AEROLITE. 


BY THOMAS FROST. 


HERE is nothing particularly interesting about an 
aerolite. It is simply asmall piece of a shattered 


planet, whose millions of years of wandering through 





solar space are at last ended by its impact upon our 
earth. It is usually largely composed of iron, cobalt, 
tin, nickel, and copper. The largest known aerolite weighs two 
hundred tons, the smallest a few grains.” 

Professor Bask, the palwographist, was the speaker; the scene 
was his cozy parlour. It was his sixtieth birthday, and he had 
invited a few of us boys—boy astronomers, boy philologists, and so 
forth—to be present at the reading of a remarkable paper, the pre- 
paration of which had occupied his days for the past two years. We 
always enjoyed these visits to the old gentleman, who was never 
found to be wanting on any ‘scientific subject that might be 
broached. 

“ Have you grown tired of ancient inscriptions and gone into 
astronomy ¢” I inquired, 

“On the contrary,” he rejoined, “it is of an ancient ‘document’ 
that I wish to speak—deciphered by me after infinite labour; a 
document which will strike you with awe and wonderment, which 
will fascinate you as no other writing ever can; a record made 
myriads of ages ago, compared with which the hieroglyphics of 
Nineveh are absolutely insignificant ; in short, a document—if I 
may call it such—written by the lord of a world that has been 
destroyed ; which document fell from the skies into my orchard 
during a meteoric shower some years ago, buried in the heart of an 
aerolite !” 

Not one of us jumped from his seat at this most astonishing 
statement, for like a flash of light came the thought to each of his 
hearers— “much learning hath made him mad!” TI shall never 


forget the pang of grief that shot through me as the white-haired 
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old scientist sat there in the shadow of the lamp-shade, smiling at 
our expressions of pity. 

Evidently pleased at the silence his words had produced, the 
professor arose, and, opening the glass door of a closet which was 
stuffed with curiosities, took therefrom what looked like a rusty 
cannon-ball about eight inches in diameter. 

“This gentlemen,” he said, “is the kernel of my aerolite, which in 
its entirety weighed three hundred and forty pounds. The outer 
crust you shall see before you depart. This hollow sphere is of some 
very hard metal which I have not yet had an opportunity to 
analyze. It is in two parts, easily separable—so ; although I pre- 
sume that, millions of years ago, when it was constructed by the 
artificers of the ‘ Lord of Light,’ as he styles himself, the two portions 
fitted together as tightly as the Magdeburg hemispheres. 

“Inside, we find another hollow sphere, also in two _ sec- 
tions—which, however, I had to separate by force. This second 
globe is made of an extremely hard greenish substance, unlike 
anything with which I am familiar and which I believe to be 
infusible, the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe having no effect whatsoever 
upon it. You will observe that its diameter is a trifle less 
than the inside diameter of the larger globe. The space between the 
two surfaces was packed with a soft black powder—asa sort of 
cushion, I suppose. 

“Within is a third hollow sphere ; but, unlike the former, it was 
made in one piece, and I had to cutit open. I cannot, however, for 
the life of me, understand how it was shaped over its valuable con- 
tents without injuring them. This globe I think we shall find to be 
platinum, with an admixture of some still more heat-defying mineral. 
It resists all the acids and the blow-pipe fails to melt it. 

** And now, gentlemen, we come to the ‘message from the stars.’” 

The professor took from the platinum globe a ball of what looked 
to us like flint, about three inches in diameter, and handed it to me. 
It was entirely covered with sunken characters, largely geometric. 

By this time, our unbelief had vanished ; the truth was recognized 
in a tale such as the wildest visionary dared not dream. I actually 
held in my hand the annals of a time so remote that the human brain 
is powerless to conceive it ; a story written when the solar system 
was young; the handiwork of beings perhaps as superior to man as 


man is to the reptiles ! 
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Little wonder that I trembled like a leaf, and that the professor 
had to snatch the prehistoric “ letter” from me to prevent its falling 
upon the hearth-stone. 

For a minute or two, the silence was painful. Then Wevil, the 
astronomer, said: “ Mr. Bask, this thing is too amazing for language. 
Have you any idea whence your aerolite came?” 

The professor smiled, and then came these startling words : 

“T have deciphered, as I told you, the inscription on this stone 
It is the farewell prayer of the ‘ Lord of Light’ to the sun, and its 
author doubtless imagined it would reach that luminary. The 
‘ Lord of Light’ was the last monarch of that shattered planet which 
once rolled between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, and this prayer 
was written immediately before some great comet smashed his world 
into those pieces which we call the asteroids.” 

* And how long ago should you take that to be?” asked some- 
body. 

“The eccentric orbits of the asteroids,” replied the professor, 
‘would lead me to believe that the initial momentum received from 
that mighty collision has not yet been considerably overcome, and I 
should therefore scarcely feel justified in assigning to that ‘doeument’ 
a remoteness of more than one hundred million years.” 

“Ten hundred thousand centyries!” Wevil exclaimed, in a tone 
that made my flesh creep. 

“What indeed, by comparison, are the sculptured monoliths of 
Babylon, the priestly arrowheads of buried Persepolis, the royal 
cylinders of Nebuchadnezzar, or even the storied bricks of Babel’s 
tower?” said the professor. ‘ But you shall hear,” he continued, 
“what the ‘ Lord of Light’ had to say for himself on a day when our 
moon was a populous world in some system other than this, and the 
grain of sand on which we strut was not yet ready for life.” 

The professor took from the closet a large roll of pencilled leaves. 

“You understand, of course,” he went on, selecting a sheet from 
the roll, ‘‘that, in order to decipher an ancient inscription, it is not 
essential that the language spoken by those who produced it should 
be known. Thus, Grotefend made his celebrated Persepolitan trans- 
lation, and I have largely followed his method. But his task "—and 
the professor looked excusably proud—‘‘ was to a certain extent 
lightened by a partial knowledge of the customs ruling at that day ; 
while the record here was made by beings as unlike us as a horse is 
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unlike a trilobite. Some day, I hope to be able to explain to you 






























how I translated the inscription. I will only say now that there 
are, of course, certain symbols which must be universal. Thus, in 
all picture-writings a circle is eternity, a smaller circle the sun, a 
still smaller one perhaps stands for a planet, a flat line might mean 


death, and so on.” 
Wiping and readjusting his glasses, Professor Bask read as 


follows :— 


To the Great Light, from him who here 

is named its lord: Invading thy regions, 
oh Spirit, cometh one whose breath is hot 
with war, and the wings of thy children 
quake at his awful look. When first we 
saw him coming through thy gates, we hid 
us in the caves beneath the waters ; but 
the seas boiled, and, as we lay trembling, 
he swelled with destruction. While thou 
art sleeping, grows this fiery beast. 





Oh Light, come forth and slay him with 
thy glance! His fierceness fills the 
firmament and shades thy glory, 
oh Eternal. We have bathed in the 
clouds, but they sweat in hot agony. 

Why sleepest thou so long? Has thou 
too hidden in fear ? 

Oh Light, come forth and slay him with 
thy glance! With a strange lightness, 
our limbs touch thy burning hills, and the 
mountain-tops are shaking. His blazing 
spears have filled thy valleys with the 
dead. Wake! oh, wake! He will rend 
us as the bad spirits rend the Land of 
Woe, [Probably a part of the planet 
subject to great volcanic action, | 

Oh Light; come forth and slay him with 






thy glance! Alas, thou sleepest when 









Time is dying. Then, craven Light, 






sleep—sleep on for ever ! 
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As the professor concluded, Robson, a young fellow whose treatise 
on “ Rocks and their Ages” has since made him famous, took the 
wonderful ball from the table and examined it curiously. For some 
minutes we were too busy with our thoughts to find utterance. At 
length Wevil broke the silence. 

“Tt is the most interesting chapter since creation’s morning!” he 
said. “The inhabitants of that unfortunate planet were indeed 
vastly distinct from our earth’s highest forms of existence, since they 
could fly to the clouds or seek the sea-bottom at will. The sun’s 
‘sleep’ was due, of course, to the approaching comet’s interference 
with the planet’s axial rotation, and the huge size of the ‘ fiery beast’ 
may be seen in the ‘ strange lightness’ referred to.” 

Suddenly Robson’s face became pale with excitement ; he had been 
busy rubbing the stone on the sleeve of his coat. “Turn down that 
gas!” he almost shouted. ‘ Here is another wonder, if Iam not very 
much mistaken.” 

I lowered the light and turned to look at Robson. In the dimness, 
he stood at the end of the table, holding aloft the message from the 
dead planet, which shone with a deep orange glow. It seemed as 
though we looked upon the ghost of the orb which had given it 
birth. 

“Tt is a diamond !” we cried, in unison. 

“Yes,” said Robson, “it is a diamond, and I suppose the colour 
was fashionable a billion years ago.” 

“ It would make several like the great Russian diamond,” I 
exclaimed, 

“These indentations,” continued Robson, ‘‘ will of course reduce 
the size materially ; but it will, even then, cut into by far the finest 
diamond in the world.” 

Professor Bask hurriedly turned up the gas and snatched the stone 
from Robson. “Cut?” he cried, almost choking with indignation. 
“In the whole world, could there be found such a vandal? If I 
were dying of hunger, and this stone when ‘cut’ could purchase an 
empire, I would not part with it!” 

“ Your profession was well chosen,” laughed Robson. 

* And yours,” returned the master of hieroglyphs ; “ but there is no 
reason why we should not make the cleansing thorough, diamond or 
no diamond.” And, taking a match from the mantel, he made his 
exit through the door which opened into the laboratory. 
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A moment later, a frightful shriek rang on our ears, followed by 


a dull thud. I pity the man who hears such a cry, for it will haunt 
him ever after. I think, in less than a second we were all in the 
laboratory, standing, stooping, and kneeling around the body of the 
professor. We saw at a glance that he was dead ! 

On a bench over which he had been leaning was a heavy glass 
mortar, half full of a liquid which was boiling and bubbling at a 
lively rate. 

The professor had intended to give his aerolite a bath of a certain 
preparation of soda, which he kept for such purposes but in his hurry 
and excitement, he had taken from the shelf the aqua-fortis instead ! 
The fierce liquid had in an instant dissolved that which had, in 
interplanetary space, for untold millions of years kept inviolate the 
secret of the “ Lord of Light.” 

The poor old fellow’s death was due to the sudden shock con- 
sequent on his terrible blunder. 



































“ EVENSONG.” 


The moon is sailing down the sky, 
The songsters now are sleeping ; 


And from the distant vault on high, 


The stars are softly peeping. 


The shepherd on the far-off hill, 
His gentle flock is leading ; 
And all around is calm and still, 


Where yester’s sun lay bleeding. 





I hear once more through dusk and dim, 
Far off in golden numbers ; 


ne ecnoes OF an vening 1ymn 
The echoes of an evening hymn, 


Where ivied-church aslumbers. 


No ripple lies upon the pool, 
For all is wondrous calm ; 
The air is made divinely cool, 


By Philomel’s sweet psalm. 


The hymn that comes from hidden clime, 
Fades in the peaceful air ; 
But the nightingale still sings his rhyme, 


Without a thought or care. 





Osburn Blackburn. 
DD 





























THE AGE OF SAIL. 


(A YACHTSMAN’S SONG.) 
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Long live the day of swelling sails, 


Of glassy, eddy-dimpled trails 


A 


And dripping sheets a-lee ! 
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Of slanting, brightly glist’ning decks, 
The wind with scattered jewels flecks 


Torn from the angry sea. 
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A mournful time, if e’er to be 
When winds that sport so merrily 
Shall find no nymphs to chase, 
That poise themselves so haughtily 
And shake their robes so saucily, 


Then with them wrest or race. 


And when the joy-brimmed day is done 


aa 


And sinks at last the pulsing sun 
Into its bath of gold, 

The nymphs, disrobing, swing to sleep 
In the green hammocks of the deep, 


Till night her beads has told, 

















CURRENT LITERATURE. 


T is not difficult to understand the object of the 
repeated attacks that are being made upon what is 
called the Conventiona!. Somehow or other our 





artists, our dramatists, and even a few of our 
novelists boil over with passion when the word, or 
what it represents, is brought before them. The budding painter 
complains that he cannot give full course to his genius because of 
this repulsive Conventionalism ; the unsuccessful dramatist puts 
down his failure on the stage to the influence of the same {adverse 
power; and the novelist is prevented by a like obstruction from 
pursuing his analysis of the vices of humanity. It is not the man’s 
incompetency that is to blame, but the Conventional. Yet Shake- 
speare and Dickens and their compeers have done their work under 
the existing limitation, and lavished upon us the treasures of their 
thoughts, observations, and experience, without accepting it as an 
impediment or a burden. Why should it prove so irksome or so 
stifling to lesser minds? What, after all, is this Conventional but 
the moral standard created by society for its own salvation? and 
why should the wisdom of the many give such umbrage to the 
aspiring intellects of the few? Why should it be represented as 
hostile to the freedom of genius when, hitherto, genius has never 
been conscious of the hostility? To my mind all this talk is fatuous 
or else dishonest, and more underlies it than meets the ear. 

It is especially in the relations between the sexes that the Con- 
ventional is denounzed. But the Conventional represents morality as 
it is founded upon the Christian principle, and an attack upon it is, 
therefore, an attack upon the Christian idea of purity. Marriage is 
a form of Conventionalism, and we all know how certain writers, 
English as well as French, have endeavoured to undermine it by 
ridicule, and to prejudice it by misrepresentations. Further, the 
present position of woman is condemned as Conventional, though in 
this very Conventionality is her stay, her strength, and her support. 
There may be—let us say there are —restrictions on her liberty of 
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action, which ought, unquestionably, to be removed, but these have 
been the unhealthy growth of centuries, and have no necessary or 
natural connection with Conventionalism, properly understood. 
Sweep away these restrictions, and women would still have to respect 
the Conventional, for their own sakes, as well as for the sake of 
humanity. The truth is, that if we were to pull down the Conven- 
tional as it now exists, we should be compelled to re-establish it, or, 
at all events, to build up a new one, for society would perish if not 
protected by its own moral ordinances and those customs which have 
the effect of laws. 

Recently, the anti-conventionalists have found a divinity to their 
own mind in Marie Bashkirtseff, whose “ Letters” were published a 
few weeks ago, following upon her remarkable “Journal.” It may be 
conceded that she did and said not a few unconventional things ; 
but that doing and saying these unconventionalities proved profitable 
to her in mind, heart, or soul, I defy anyone to prove. She gave an 
assignation to her lover, an Italian named Pietro, at midnight on one 
occasion—decidedly an unconventional proceeding !—but it is clear 
from her own account that she recognised its unwisdom (and, let me 
add, its indelicacy). ‘“ If anyone,” she writes, “ had seen me go into 
the drawing-room, near the staircase, at midnight, and leave it at two 


o'clock 





past two o’clock—after an uninterrupted tete-d-tefe with an 
exceedingly profligate young Italian, that person would not have 
believed the Almighty himself if He should have taken a fancy to 
come down from Heaven to declare my innocence.” Another of her 
unconventionalisms was to open up a correspondence with any artist 
or man of letters whose celebrity attracted her; and if in some 
cases the experiment was justified by success, in others it placed her 
in a position which exposed her to much plain speaking. A woman 
of genius and courage, she extricated herself from her self-created 
embarrassments-; but her defiance of the conventional was not so 
successful in its results as to encourage other women in following her 
example. 

There can be no question, however, that the life and character of 
Marie Bashkirtseff, as revealed both in her “Journal” and her 
“Letters,” are well worth studying. Perhaps her remarkable individ- 
uality is better seen in the “ Letters” than in the “ Journal,” which, to 
my mind, reads as if written, “ with a view to publication.” They show 
her at her best and worst ; they show her higher and purer aspirations, 
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and also her overmastering egotism and her shifting ambitions. Her 
intellectual power is everywhere manifest, but so also is a personal 
vanity that approaches to weakness. At one time, she writes :— 
“T have had a sort of pride in thinking I was going to 
make my life glorious and beautiful. I regarded it with the selfish 
affection of a painter who is working on a picture which he desires 
to make his masterpiece.” At another :—‘ I look pretty to day. 
Nothing beautifies so greatly as the consciousness of being beautiful, 
One should pay the greatest attention to little things, for life is 
made up of them, and one becomes worse than the animals if one 
neglects them.” Similar contradictions are met with throughout ; 
but still one forms the impression that her better nature was more 
and more strongly asserting itself, and that if she had lived she 
would have developed into a noble woman, as she was always a 
brilliant and fascinating one. \ busy career of only twenty-four 
years, occupied chiefly with intellectual development, left her no 
adequate time to purge herself from her meaner qualities, and we 
must be content with her life as one of remarkable and splendid 
promise rather than as one of mature performance. 

A hundred years ago was born the late Baron Bunsen, the 
Prussian statesman, diplomatist, and historian, who represented the 
Court of Prussia for some years at St. James’s, and was included 
among the personal friends of the Queen and the late Prince Consort. 
Some vivid sketches of life at Osborne and Windsor in “ the fifties ” 
will be found in his “ Memoirs” and in the “ Life and Letters of 
Baroness Bunsen.” As a centenary memorial the celebrated Leipzig 
firm of Brockhaus has issued a cheap edition of the Baron’s works, 
viz , “‘ Hippolytus and his Times,” a book of considerable research 
and scholarship ; ‘‘ God in History,” “The Signs of the Times,” and 
“ Letters to Alexander von Humboldt.” The Jast named is the 
most readable, 

I look forward with interest to Mr. J. A. Froude’s new book, 
“The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon,” which will be published by 
Messrs, Longman in about a fortnight. It is understood that Mr. 
Froude will here justify and support the conclusions which he has 
stated in his “ History.” Queen Catherine must always remain an 
interesting figure, from her indirect agency in the so-called Protestant 
Reformation, and her pathetic attitude in what, in spite of the 
critics, I shall persist in styling Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 
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The last three months have been among the dullest known of late 
years in the literary world ; but the coming season promises to be 
one of exceptional activity. Long lists of new books are being put 
forth by the leading publishers, and in looking over them I notice 
some interesting announcements. For instance, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
who has found in Dr. Johnson a ladder on which to rise to a respect- 
able literary position, is to give us an annotated edition of the 
“ Letters ” of his hero ; Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s ; valuable trea- 
tise on the “Government of Dependencies” is to be revised and 
edited by Mr. C. P. Lucas. Sir James H. Ramsay, of Bamff, who 
has the honour to be the father of Mrs. Butler, wife of the Master 
of Trinity, and lately famous as Miss Agnata Ramsay, senior 
wrangler, will deal with the contention of the White and Red Rose 
in a “ History of England, from the Ascension of Henry IV. to the 
Battle of Bosworth Field.” The conduct of Warren Hastings in 
relation to the Rohilla War will be discussed by Sir John Strachey, 
thought I fear the general public take little interest in so old a con- 
troversial subject ; and Mr. William Stebbing will add another to the 


many existing biographies of the most brilliant of the Elizabethans, 


Sir Walter Raleigh. Let us hope it will prove more satisfactory than 
its predecessors! Mr. E. A. Freeman promises the second and third 
volumes of his admirable “ History of Sicily ” ; and several additions 
will be made to the “ Rulers of India” series—a series which I can 
most heartily and conscientiously recommend. 

The foregoing will be published by the Clarendon Press. Messrs. 
Maemillan will publish “The New Calender of Great Men,” by 
Frederick Harrison—a title and a writer that will attract attention 
—and “The English Town in the Fifteenth Century,” by Alice 
Stopford Green, the widow of the popular historian, and possessing 
not a few of his splendid gifts. There will be a comprehensive eluci- 
dation of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at Troy, Tiryns, Mycene, 
Orchomeinos, Ithaca, by Dr. Karl Shuchhardt; and Sir James F. 
Stephen’s contributions to the Saturday Review will be reprinted under 
the title of “ Hors Sabbatice”—a far-fetched allusion to Saturday as 
the Jewish Sabbath! The:inevitable Mrs. Oliphant will record the 
results of her recent visit to the Holy Land and the Holy City ; and 
there will be new books of fiction by Miss Yonge, Mrs, Oliphant, Mrs. 
Molesworth, J. H. Shorthouse, and Rolf Boldrewood (T. C. 
Browne). The historical student is be regaled with monographs 
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upon the great seaman, Lord Rodney, by D. G. Hannay, and the 
chivalrous Montrose, by Mr. Mowbray Morris, the editor of Muc- 
millan’s Magazine. Then Mr. John Morley’s long-expected monograph 
upon “Chatham” will be issued next month, to be followed by 
Professor Beesly’s on ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” and the Earl of Rosebery’s 
on “ William Pitt.” To conclude, all literary students will rejoice 
to know that Mr. Stopford M. Brooke's “ History of Early English 
Literature” is nearly ready. 

It is pleasant to know that Mr. David Stott will shortly publish a 
cheap edition of Sheldon’s admirable translation of “ Don Quixote.” 
It wants revision badly, and this is to be undertaken by Mr. J. 
Huntley McCarthy, but it remains far and away the best of English 
versions, not superior only to that of the disreputable Motteux, but 
to Mr. Watt’s, and even Mr. Ormsby’s. 

Speaking of “ Don Quixote,” I may note that the best critical essay 
on the genius and work of Cervantes is by James Russell Lowell,and 
no writer of late years has done more to popularise among us the 
study of the great Spanish writer. “If you wish to know what 
humour is,” he says, “read ‘Don Quixote.’ It is the element in 
which the whole story lives and moves and has its being, it is no- 
where absent, it is nowhere obtrusive.” - And yet I am not sure but 
that it is the most melancholy book ever written. You feel, on read- 
ing it, that the tear follows close upon the smile. 

Miss Mary Wilkins proposes to write a novel on the grim subject 
of the Salem Witches. Any book from her artistic pen will be wel- 
come, but no invented details can surpass in intensity of interest the 
facts recorded by Cotton Mather. 


One of the books of the month has been Mr. Frederick Tennyson’s 
* Daphnis and Other Poems.” The late Charles Kean used to say 
that his greatest misfortune in life was to have been the son of his 


father, the public always instituting an unfavourable comparison. 
Perhaps it is Mr. Frederick Tennyson’s misfortune to be the brother 
of his brother. At all events the difference between poetic mechan- 
ism and poetic inspiration is illustrated by the former’s “ Daphnis ” 
and the latter’s “ Tithonus.” There is nothing of the glow of genius 
in the former, nor any breath of the old Greek spirit ; “ Daphnis” is 
a purely nineteenth century reading of a Greek legend, but it would 
be unfair not to add that it is wiitten in irreproachable blank verse, 
with some pretty images and melodious lines. 
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The reader will have seen in the reviews such headings as “ A New 
Humourist,” “ A Pessimist Humourist,” and “ A Victorian 
Humourist,” referring to Mr. Barry Pain, the author of “In a 
Canadian Canoe,” and Other Stories, recently added to “ The White- 
friars Library.” Mr. Pain, whose book is replete with a singularly 
original humour, and touched here and there with profound pathos, 
is quite a young man, about 27 or 28, a Cambridge B.A., who was 
induced to embark in a literary career by the advice of his name- 
sake (but no relation), the editor of the Cornhill Magazine. He 
contributed to The Speaker a curiously quaint series of articles, “ Our 
Home Pets,” and the “Storicules,” now appearing in Punch, are from 
his pen. He has, undoubtedly, a career before him. 

One of the most gifted female writers of the day is Madame Caro, 
of Paris. She is the widow of the professor whose theological 
lectures at the College de France attracted crowds of the fashionable 
women of the gay city ; these enthusiasts were nick-named “ Les 
Carolines.” Madame Caro sent her first book anonymously to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes ; and even her husband did not know for 
some years her identity with the author of the powerful story of ‘ Le 
Péche de Madeleine.” After her husband's death she took up her 
pen as a source of livelihood, and she is now contributing to the 
Revue a charming story, “ A Girl’s Loves.” 

I regret to hear that Lucas Malet—Mrs. Harrison—the daughter 
of Charles Kingsley, is in bad health, and is now travelling in Italy 
in the hope of a speedy recovery. It will probably be some time 
before she composes another novel. Her husband, the son of Mr. 
William Harrison, formerly well known as an operatic tenor, is 
vicar of Clovelly, near Bideford, and brother of Mr. Clifford Harri- 
son, our best and most pupular elocutionist. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s “ Life of James Boswell, of Auchinleck,” 
has just been issued. It is in two volumes, but it had been better 
in one, and better still if in none! That is, there was no call for a 
new biography of the man who lives in literature only as Dr. John- 
son’s biographer, and whose life and character have already been 
studied by Mr. Fitzgerald’s betters—by Carlyle and Lord Macaulay, 
by Whitwell Elwin (in the Quarterly Review), and by Leslie Stephen 
(in the Dictionary of National Biography). 1 do not see that Mr. 
Fitzgerald tells anything of importance that was not already known. 
However, it is possible tu read his two volumes—and survive. 


Paper KNIFE. 




















THE MONTH. 


By THE EDITOR. 


N eye-witness of the Spanish floods described Consuegra 





as a city of the dead. Heavy rain fell on the moun- 
tains of Toledo on the 11th and 12th of September. 
The river Amarguillo overflowed its banks and 
destroyed four stone bridges, twenty mills, five 
hundred and twenty houses. and two convents. With great diffi- 
culty the correspondent reached Consuegra on the 15th. He found 
an area of 35,000 square yards utterly demolished. The streets, 
after the water had subsided, were filled with heaps of furniture, 
goods, and debris of every sort, out of which here and there human 
limbs were sticking. A dead-cart was the only thing moving in the 
place. It stopped at every house, and corpses were quickly handed 
out to be buried in haste for fear of infection. Only 50 out of the 
1,000 houses in the doomed town escaped damage. 3,000 of the 


inhabitants are dead or missing. 


“Mother! mother! it is passed; what has been done cannot be 
undone,” were the words in which Miss K. Greenfield answered her 
mother at the private meeting arranged for by Mr. Paton. Both 
ladies wept bitterly for a long time before they spake We have 
also news of Asiz. He is stunted and ugly ; his face is badly dis- 
figured with deep marks of smallpox ; mentally, this low Kurd is 
clumsy, dull and ignorant. When Miss Greenfield first declared 
“] love Asiz and am Mussulman,” we all thought that the Kurd 
was a handsome youth. But that theory can no longer be main- 
tained, and the love comedy is changed into a very prosaic and real 
tragedy. Poor Mrs. Greenfield keeps protesting that her daughter 
is still a Christian although she dare not own it. Has this wronged 
girl no male relatives? Is there no British officer or gentleman in 


those quarters to meet force by force? 


Sir Hector Langevin had been Sir John Macdonald’s principal 
lieutenant in Canada for twenty years. He would certainly have 


succeeded to the premiership if the revelations of bribery and 
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corruption that have shocked the world had not taken place. For 
nearly the whole period of twenty years Sir Hector Langevin has 
been at the head of the Canadian Public Works Department. He 
turned it into a national bribery bureau. Sir Hector, with his 
colleague McGreevy, must now bear his punishment, but it is not 
fair that he should in addition to that be the scapegoat for a whole 
tribe of corrupt office-seeking politicians. The census has proved 
how much injury these people have done to Canada. She must now 
ferret them all out and deal out, to each and sundry the due reward 
of their deeds. More than that, the corrupt system of government 
by bribery must be wholly repudiated. When the full story of 
Canadian corruption has been told, it will be found that the scandals 
associated with the names of McGreevy and Langevin are relatively 
insignificant matters. Twenty-four million acres of Canadian land 
have been ceded to various railway companies. Millions of money 
have been voted as subsidies to the same parties. So far back as 
1867 the Grand Trunk alone had a loan of £3,000,000; and then 
owed the government £2,000,000 for arrears of interest. Not a 
penny of that has been paid. The docks at Quebec cost the 
contractors £436,000. The price paid for them by the public was 
£627,000. So has it been in matters great and small during the 
whole of the administration of Sir John Macdonald. All sorts of 


subsidies were voted by members, and ministers who vied with each 


other in accepting bribes. One hundred and fifteen lines of railway 


were subsidised ; and some of these do not exist, and never did exist, 
except on paper. 


The marriage of Lord Dudley and Miss Rachael Gurney has been 
the principal society event of the month. It took place on the 14th 
at the Chureh of Holy Trinity, Chelsea. Miss Gurney is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gurney, and the adopted daughter 
of the Duke and Duchess of Bedford. The Duke of Bedford gave 
her away, and Viscount Royston, eldest son of the Earl of 
Hardwicke, was the Earl of Dudley’s best man, It is said that the 
young Earl paid his mother a very pretty compliment when he told 
her of his engagement. He kissed the lady who will henceforth be 
known as the Dowager Duchess of Dudley, and told her he could 
have wished to lead to the altar the loveliest woman in England. 


That, however, could not be, since “aman may not marry his mother.” 
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But he had done the next best thing in offering his hand and his 
heart to Miss Rachael Gurney. 


A Turkish canard reporting the occupation of Sigri by a British 
naval force has been the most obvious and reprehensible bubble of 
the past silly season. Everybody knew the telegraphed news to be 
false, and yet it was circulated, printed, and allowed to affect 
markets. Columns of telegrams announcing the occupation were 
followed the next day by more columns refuting the statement. 
War, no doubt, would be convenient for certain statesmen. Domestic 
politics are becoming to hot for them. Probably there never was a 
time when overdue reforms of a sweeping character were so much 
pressed upon ministers by electors who have the power to give office 
to those who will legislate in accordance with popular demands. 
The Gordian knot now being tied about ministers may be cut by the 
sword. 


A school.of cookery and domestic economy, situate in Edinburgh, 
has commenced to issue ‘‘ Housewife’s Diplomas.” Examinations are 
held and instruction is given in practical housekeeping and manage- 
ment, cookery, laundrywork, needlework, dressmaking, millinery, 
bookkeeping, first aid to the injured, and home nursing. The time 
of training is twenty weeks, and boarding-houses are provided for 
students. ‘Artisan cookery”—which we trust means nothing 
cannibal—and “Swiss darning”—why “Swiss” ?—figure as titles 
on the prospectus. Girl’s aspiring to a “ housewife’s diploma” must 
pass a preliminary examination in sewing, or they are sent back 
until that fundamental feminine art has been taught them by some 
one else. The time is rapidly approaching when every Girls’ Board 
School in the country will become such a college of cookery and 
domestic economy. 


Eleven hundred arrests were made in Paris on the evening of the 
16th, when Wagner’s “Lohengrin” was given for the first time at 
the Opera House. When the Prefect of Police had got these 
Chauvinists in his hands it would have been for the peace of Europe 
if he could have kept hold upon them. “ Lohengrin” came asan old 
friend to the Parisian audience, every fragment of the music having 
been made familiar to the ear at concerts, The artistes felt the 


stimulus of the political situation and sang as never before in their 
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lives. So France has been conquered a second time, by the music of 
Wagner ; and the magnificent prayer to an avenging God, which the 
German soldiers sang together before Sedan, has been heard at the 
trand Opera. France is to be congratulated upon the victory she 
has gained over some of her worst enemies, the treacherous disturbers 
of her peace whose profit lies in discord and in war. Happily they 


have no followers among French workmen. 


An outbreak of cholera on board Her Majesty’s ships Marathon 
and Rvdbreast gave rise to apprehensions that were allayed when the 
facts became known. The disease appeared simultaneously on the 
two vessels. The Marathon, a third-class cruiser, launched in 1888, 
lost seven men out of her complement of 193. The Redbreast, a gun- 
boat, lost nine men out of 75. The disease was exceedingly virulent. 
Twenty-one other patients were removed to the J’enasserim which was 
turned into a floating cholera hospital, and the ships were isolated and 
disinfected. On these measures being taken, no further attack 
occurred. The cholera germ is conveyed in drinking water or in 
food ; and either the water on the two ships was impure, or the men 
caught the infection when on a visit to Bombay. Happily there is 
no reason to fear that this outbreak is any sign whatever that an 


epidemic of cholera is making its way to us from the East. 


Birmingham is determined not to be behind other cities of the 
Empire in the matter of water supply. The Birmingham City 
Council has calculated that in 25 years’ time eleven million gallons 
of water will be daily required, in addition to the present supply 
furnished to the Midland metropolis. Experts have declared that 
the basin of the Elan and Claer-wen (clear-white) streams, in 
Cardiganshire and Radnorshire, affords the nearest and best source 
of supply. The water will have to be collected in mountain reser- 
voirs and brought in pipes eighty miles. Four millions is the 
estimated costs of the necessary works. How strange, in comparison 
with this prudent forecast, is the inaction of London. The great 
metropolis has been for 25 years outgrowing its water-supply, and 
does not even yet possess municipal institutions capable of dealing 
with the question. 


The lightness of the sentence passed by the Recorder at the Old 
Bailey upon E. C, Newton created surprise in court, and has been 
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much commented upon. For seducing a child under 16 by a course 
of the most infamous deception, this married man only gets six 
months’ imprisonment. The arguments used by Newton himself and 
his judge put the matter in a still more startling light. Sir Thomas 
Chambers repeatedly reminded the Court that before the law was 
altered this offence was not a crime, and laid stress upon the request 
made by the deluded young girl that Newton should take her away 
from her parents’ house. This, in the recorder’s view, minimised 
Newton’s guilt. The man who broke Mr. Benson’s plate-glass 
window got from the same judge precisely the same punishment as 
Newton. After this, who will be so rash as to say that our impartial 
judges do not punish offences against the person and against property 
with equal severity. Thank God, a child’s virtue is now as precious 
in the sight of English law as plate-glass. 


Mr. Harrison, of the London Library, presided at the conference of 
librarians, and gave some interesting reminiscences of the famous 
men who have patronised the institution in St. James’s Square. 
Carlyle, when president, used often to visit the library. He talked 
a great deal, making extravagant statements, and generally ending 
with a laugh against himself. He also took books out, and marked 
them, which is against all library rule- But Carlyle’s notes were at 
least instructive. Generally they were useful corrections of dates or 
errors. More rarely he indulged in criticism. On the last page of 
Charles Dibden’s collection of songs occurs the ordinary version of 

tule Britannia. In the library copy this is followed by the words 
“ Cock-a-doodle-doo ” and quite a forest of notes of exclamation, from 
the pencil of Thomas Carlyle. 


The town authorities of Walsall, Darlaston, and Wednesbury have 
approved of the scheme proposed by the South Staffordshire Tram- 
way Company. Electric trams will now take the place of the 
noisy, smoky steam trams in that district. In Birmingham all four 
systems of street traction—by electricity, by steam, by horse-power, 
and by cable—run side by side. In London, the North Metropolitan 
Tramway Company will put a hundred “accumulator” cars upon their 
system as soon as they receive Parliamentary powers. We are, 
therefore, on the eve of a great development of electrical power as 
applied to traction. The untoward accidents at Monument Station, 
on the Underground Electrical Railway, had really nothing what- 
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ever to do with the power working the line. They were results of 


individual carelessness. 


Mr. Spurgeon is now sufficiently recovered to have newspapers 
read to him occasionally. The reverend gentleman will be par- 
ticularly amused by much that has been said, and done, about him 
during his illness. Another volnme will now be added to the highly 
diverting album of “Spurgeana,” which is kept in a bookcase in the 
Westwood drawing-room, and produced occasionally for the delecta- 
tion of visitors. Mr. Spurgeon can laugh quite as heartily at him- 
self as anybody else can. He is sure to turn to the comic papers 
first of all, but will not now find so much in them referring to 
himself as in the “ fifties.” The views of certain ‘‘ Catholics,” who 
have refused to pray for his recovery, or for the success of his 
ministry, will often be alluded to by him as an illustration of 
spurious catholicity. One man wrote to the Echo, saying that he 
prayed against the recovery of the Calvinist. But in general the 


references have been most courteous and tenderly kind. 


The great reviews of the autumn have strengthened the expecta- 
tion of peace. France has seen her army and knows it to be ready 
for every emergency. President Carnot in his official letter to M. de 
Freycinet speaks of the mancuvres of 189] as having an importance 
without precedent in France, Never before have a hundred thousand 
men been got together at a review, and never before were French 
troops so splendidly equipped and handled. This reflection has had 
a soothing effect upon the national mind. The republic has sur- 
mounted its natural anxiety as to military affairs. On the 4th ult. 
the present republic came of age, and the justifiable pride felt in the 
great review in Champagne increases popular content. President 
Carnot thas done all that was humanly possible to secure this result, 


his task being made all the more difficult by the agricultural crisis. 


General Booth arrived in Australia on September 18th. The 
Premier of Tasmania, the Mayors of Hobart and Launceston, and 
thousands of citizens assembled on the pier to welcome him. 
Melbourne is giving the aged General and his social scheme as _ eager 
and popular a welcome as did Capetown. ‘This is good augury 
for the success of the scheme. The General is quite right in seeing 
to his “overland colonies.” Upon them mainly will depend the 
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temporal salvation of England’s “submerged masses.” It is a 
feather in General Booth’s cap that he has done what assuredly no 
English government could have effected, has made arrangements for 
our poor to have a new chance in life afforded them in the colonies. 
Two hundred men are now upon the Essex “home colony” and 
are rapidly being trained into able mechanics and agricultural 


labourers. 


M. Jacques took his first meal since July 31st, on the Aquarium 
stage, on September 19th, at 4 p.m., having thus fasted for seven 
weeks and one day. His weight at the commencement of the self- 
imposed task was 142 Ibs., and at its close about 126 lbs. Hindered 
by attacks of gout and consequent sleeplessness, M. Jacques never- 
theless struggled gamely on to the end. We could hope that this 
really may be the end of such fasting feats. All has now been 
done that can be of any value to science. It would be positively 


painful to contemplate further record-breaking in the same direction. 


The Folk-lore Society of Massachusetts can hardly expect the 
benediction of posterity upon its most recent efforts. It has sent a 
delegate to Colonel Gouraud, asking his assistance in obtaining 
records of the “street sounds” of London. Our matutinal friends, 
the milkman and the sweep, are to have their agonising screeches 
phonographically preserved, They are to be photographed at the 
same moment, and the simultaneous reproduction of these sights and 
sounds is a treat now in store for our great-grandchildren. It is to 
be hoped they will have no such noises of their own, no barrel- 
organs, no railway whistles, no excruciating ting, ting, ting of 
ritualistic bells. lf that is the case, we may be sure they will be 
wise, and will not turn on the acoustic and optic horrors of the nine- 
teenth century more frequently than may be necessary for severely 


scientific purposes 


Balmaceda’s suicide put a definite end to the Chilian revolution, 
and the task of re-organisation in that country will now be much 
easier. It would seem that the unhappy ex-president was deserted 
at last by men who had made use of him. The shameful and savage 
glee with which the Chilian mobs received the news of his death 


explained the terror that led him to commit suicide rather than 
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fall into the hands of the Junta. Meanwhile, from Honduras there 
comes another rumour of the murder of President Bogram. 


The Liberals have induced the editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, Mr. C. P. Scott, to contest the seat of the new Postmaster- 
General. In 1886, Mr. Scott succeeded in reducing Sir James 
Fergusson’s majority from 1,446 to 327. Sir James has had an 
uneventful official career. Since 1886 his task has been to announce 
to the House of Commons such scraps of information concerning our 
foreign relations as it pleased the Foreign Secretary to vouchsafe. 
For the task of carrying on the work of the Post Office until the 
General Election, Sir James is admirably fitted. It is more difficult 
to see how his place as Foreign Under-secretary is to be filled in the 
House of Commons. Lord Salisbury’s persistency in Egypt is pro- 
voking loud complaints, and we may have war before next 
Session is over. 


Mr. John Morley’s speech at Cambridge may, or may not, be 
endorsed by the National Liberation Federation. That it expresses 
the present views of the Liberal leader may be taken for granted. 
Happily for the country, and for their personal fortunes, the Liberal 
leaders have long ago developed an alacrity in following their party’s 
tail. Mr. Morley seems to think the General Election is to be won 
by the silly season letters on “ Our Villagers,” which have been 
appearing in the Daily News, and by the vote which Hodge 
will give in response to this journalistic attention. He ignored 
the London programme and scouted and condemned the labour 
programme of the Trades’ Unionists. 
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FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
WORLD. Hunéreds of thousands of pounds’ quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Our- that they are able to offer them at much lower 
tains, &c, all ready for immediate shipment. prices than usual. Maple & Vo.’s, Ltd., variety, 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the | too, is by far the largest in the kingdom, and 
premises by experienced packers ; very essential intending purchasers should see the collection, 
when goods are for exportation to ensure safe or write for terns,—MAPLE & CO,, Ltd., 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. ‘ Tottenham urt Road. London. Paria, and 
Catalogues Free Symrna. 












“A WOMAN'S CROWNING GLORY I$ HER HAIR.” 


KOKOs* HAIR 





















































ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a tonic, cleansing. invigorating preparation, causes 
the hair to grow luxuriantly, keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the lustre and 
freshness of youth, eradicates dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is the most cleanly of 
all hair preparations, and is perfectly harmless. 








THOUSANDS OF TEHESTIMONIALS ON FILE. 





Sold by Druggists, Chemists, Hairdressers &c., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle 
of 6 oz. and 12 oz. 
If you have trouble to procure it, send Postal Order for 2s, 6d. or 4s, 6d. to KOKO-MARICOPAS 
Co., 9, Prince Teck Buildings, Earl’s Court, London, and receive a Bottle, under cover, Free by 
Parcel Post, or call at 233, Regent Street, and see the wonderful hair on exhibition. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF ‘ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE,” 


Any reader 


4/6 Trial Bottle for 2/- == 


to pay postage, 
package, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
12 oz. Bottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s. 6d., provided it is ordered not later 
than ten days from date of this Coupon We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
tically give away one bottle to make a customer than to s}end large amounts in advertising. Any 
person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves of it, 
You can order at once on receipt 
of this Coupon. Address all 
orders, with Coupon, to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 
Earl's Court, London. 
Orders may be sent withthis 
Coupon after the expiration 
of date providing we are 
then issuing these Trial Bot- 
tle Coupons, and if weare not 
the money will be returned. 
This Coupon will be received 
at Earl’s Court, or 233, Regent 
Street, W., and 2s. only will 
be required when so presented. 



































WOMAN. 


WEEKLY. ONE PENNY. 


SPAS SAR RDDDD ADDED ADD DDD 
THE 


Best and Cheapest All-round Newspaper for Women. 


WOMAN gives 
All the latest Society and general news. 
Special short, crisp articles on subjects of interest to women. 


Hints on dress, preservation of health and beauty, domestic manage- 
ment, investments, bread-winning, amusements, and travel. 


Cuttings from the best American and Continental Journals. 


Original and smart criticisms of men and women, pictures, books 
plays, and music. Answers to correspondents. 





Lonpon : 26, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION (in Book Form). 
64 Pages, Crown 8vo. 


“MARGARET”: 


A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFER. 
IN 15 CHAPTERS, BY DOROTHY. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


TWOPENCE. POST FREE, 2id. 


LONDON: FOULSHAM & Co, 4, Pilgrim Street, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








OPINIONS OF -THE PRESS. 

Basy, for January, 1891 :—‘‘ The story is very interesting, and suitable for young girls’ reading. 
It is beautifully illustrated with engravings.” 

FINaNciAL Truru, January 24th, 1891:—‘‘The author has shown qualities of no common order 
as a character delineator in higher parts. The hopes and fears, desires and aspirations of human 
nature, especially in the domestic aspect, are pourtrayed in word-painting of such freshness and 
simplicity as to sustain unbounded interest from every angle of vision.” 

The Editor of the Sourn American JoURNAL writes :—‘‘ The story of ‘ Margaret’ is quiet, domestic, 
and admirable in sentiment. The interest is, throughout, well sustained, and the development of 
character is not only natural, but sufficiently and artistically defined.” 

LiverPoot CourtER, December 23rd, 1890:—‘*The story is full of stirring incident, suggesting 
that some country life is not so uneventful as might be imagined.” 


Che Australian Crading orld, 
WEEKLY (SATURDAY) PRICE TWOPENCE. 


A Trading and Financial Newspaper for all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. 
Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, 
QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND. 





Subscription, 10s. per annum (including postage), to be sent to the Manager 

of The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, E.C, 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

The Manager of The Australian Trading World, who has for many years been 
a large buyer of all classes of commodities for the Australian Markets, notifies 
British readers that he has opened an Agency at this office for the purchase of 
goods at wholesale prices. Commissions undertaken from the value of 5s. 
upwards. Trade lists, catalogues, and samples obtained and sent on receipt of 
a remittance to cover cost, and any balance will be returned. Inquirers must 
send an addressed stamped envelope for reply. No inquiry fee is charged. 





GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY: 
Seaside, and Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
Tickets are issued from London as under :— 




































Liverpool Street or ||__ Tourist. acl Fortnightly. Friday to Tuesday. 
St. Pancras to— Ist 2nd 3rd Ist | 2nd 3rd 1st | 2nd | 3rd 
Class. | Class, | Class. Class, | Class, | Class. | Class. | Class, Class. 
& 421i di /aadiadijadiadiadis dis. d. 
Hunstanton oe ...j| 306 | 246) 1807250) 180)130]15 0] 120] 96 
Norwich ... rw ...|| 3110] 256] 1811]... 4 a weit ini a 
Lowestoft ae ...]| 338 0 | 263) 1994276 200/}150]200/)150/]100 
Yarmouth a8 ...| 340/27 3 | 2001276) 200) 150 0};150)100 
Cromer... ate ...| 34.0 | 26 6 | 2001727 6) 200] 150]200)150); 100 
Liverpool Street to— 
Walton-on-the-Naze,Clac- 
ton-on-Sea, or Frinton|| 20 0 | 16 0; 120]176);)110|100]}126)|] 89| 76 
Harwich or Dovercourt || 20 0| 160/)120]176;110/)100]126|] 89] 76 
Felixstowe og || 2341179] 14317176) 110)/1007126] 89] 76 
Aldeburgh nee (| 2791221) 16917250/)156/130]7150; 110 9 6 
Southwold - .] 313: | 258] 18 51276) 176)150]200)]11 6] 100 
Southend - on - Sea, " as : 
ce ip ee 88} 60! 44] 70}; 50] 44] 60] 46) 36 



































Tourist Tickets are issued daily from 1st May to 31st October, by any train, and are avail 
able for return by any of the advertised trains on any day up to and including 31st December, 1891. 

Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return by any train on 
any day within 15 days, including days of issue and return. 

Friday to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday by any train, and are 
available for return by any train on the day of issue, or on any day up to and including the 
following Tuesday. 





Tourist, Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday Tickets to the above Stations are also 
issued from Great Eastern Stations within 12 miles of London (except Stations on the Blackwall 
Line) at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed to travel to and from 
Liverpool Street to join or leave the Fast Seaside Trains; also to and from Stratford to join or 
leave the Trains booked to call at that Station. They are also issued from New Cross (L. 
B. and S.C.) and all Stations on the East London Line, at the same fares as from Liverpool 
Street. 

These Tickets are available to or from additional Stations as follows :—Hunstanton Tickets at 
Heacham ; Lowestoft Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Carlton Colville, Oulton Broad, Yarmouth, 
Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Acle, Lowestoft, Cromer; Cromer Tickets at 
Wroxham, North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft ; Walton-on-the-Naze Tickets at Frin- 
ton, Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt ; Clacton-on-Sea Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dover- 
court ; Harwich Tickets at Dovercourt, Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton, *Felixstowe; Felix- 
stowe Tickets at Trimley, Harwich ; Aldeburgh Tickets at Leiston ; Southwold Tickets at Darsham ; 
Southend-on-Sea Tickets at Prittlewell; Burnham.on-Croucl. Tickets at Southminster. Passengers 
must pay the ordinary local single Fares when travelling from one Station to the other. 

* Passengers travelling to or from Felixstowe with Harwich Tourist Tickets are required to pay the difference 
between the Harwich and Felixstowe Tourist Fares, in addition to the Local Single Boat or Rail Fare, when 
travelling from the onelace to the other. 

Extension of Tickets.— Passengers holding Friday to Tuesday Tickets, and wishing to stay for 
a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do so by paying the difference between the Friday to Tuesday 
and Fortnightly Fares. Passengers holding Fortnightly Tickets and wishing to stay for a longer 
period, may do so by paying the difference between the Fortnightly and Tourist Fares. Applica- 
tion for Extension of Tickets must be made at the Station at which the return half of the Ticket is 
available, in all cases not later than the date on which the term of the Ticket expires. 


The Tickets are not transferable, and, with the exceptions specified above, will not be available 
at any but the Stations named upon them. Holders of Tourist Tickets may, however, on the 
— journey, join the train at any Station on the route short of that to which such Tickets were 
ssued. 

Extra Journey Return Tickets at Reduced Fares are issued at the above Stations, 
except Southend-on-Sea and Burnham-on-Crouch, to the Station from which the Tickets were 
issned, to holders of not less than two Tourist or Fortnightly Tickets. The Extra Journey 
Tickets will be available for return until the date of expiry of the Tickets in respect of which they 
are issued. 





WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 
Liverpool Street Station, June, 1891. 
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) ROBIN 
OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 























The House of Peter Robinson was founded in 1833 at 103 (now 216), Oxford 

Street. Large New Premises have been recently opened, and the Establishment 

at the present time consists of over seventy Shops and Showrooms in Oxford 
Street, Regent Street, and the adjacent thoroughfares. 





Drapery Merchandise | 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. : 


Patterns and Fashion=Hooks Free. 


PETER ROBINSON. 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 














SUN LIFE 


OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply for New Prospectus at the Chief 
| Office, Threadneedle Street, London, B.C. 








HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, Gen. Mes. 


ad bury 


COCOA 


Absolutely PurétterctreBest 


The Name CADBURY on any packet of Cocoa or Chocolate, is a guarantee 
of purity.”’—Mepicat ANNUAL. 


THE PATENT BOOK SHELF FITTINGS, 


As used in the Public Libraries of Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham, London, 
Melbourne, &c., enables an exact adjustment of Shelves to be made without trouble. 


HOOKHAM’S PATENT PICTURE LINE & FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy method of hanging pictures. 


RETAIL OF ALL IRONMONGERS. 


Iilustrations and Full Particulars sent Post Free on application to 


TONKS Limited (late W. Tonks and Sons), 


MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


wOAKEN S.. 


KNIFE POLISH. 


THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE PREPARATION. 
Prepared expressly for all the Ww OAKEY 8 52° 


PATENT KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES, RUBBER AND BUFF gi wsanexd 
LEATHER KNIFE BOARDS. sie 


Knives constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish, equal to new Cutlery, and are not 
injured as they are when common imitations of OAKRY’S Knife Polish or when Bath Brick is 
wed, 





in Canisters, id., 2d., 3d., 6d . and 4s. each 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, SB. 

















